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ANCIENTS, MODERNS, AND SAXONS 
By RosemMonp TuUvE 


The object of this paper is to show how the study of Old 
English, begun for purposes of religious polemic and nourished 
by the growing spirit of national pride, came to take up its 
place as a modern learning in the quarrel between Ancients and 
Moderns, and thence (somewhat surprisingly for a ‘ Modern’ 
and hence forward-looking learning) helped to prepare ground 
in which nineteenth-century nostalgic admiration for a more 
primitive (or mediaeval) time was to flourish. 

The earliest students of ‘Saxon’? were churchmen who pub- 
lished works in that language as proof that it was the doctrine 
now held by Anglicans which had descended unpolluted from 
earliest times; by the testimony of ‘ Saxon’ authors they sought 
tc remove from the English church of the sixteenth century 
the stigma of novelty, of departure from primitive purity of 
doctrine. To this ecclesiastical motive for studying ‘Saxon’ 
religious writings, another kind of admiration for earlier ages 
allied itself—an ‘historical primitivism’ which was prouder 
of the England revealed by a study of her earliest monuments 
than of the England of the moment. Within this attitude there 
appears very early what we may call (for swiftness) ‘ linguistic 





+T have of course been often indebted in this whole study, for information and 
for suggestive interpretation, to Miss Eleanor Adams’ Old English Scholarship in 
England from 1566-1800, Yale Studies in English 15 (1917). It has been inevitable 
for the argument that I should sometimes give quotations from early materials 
which may also be found there; for quotations which bear particularly on the 
questions discussed here see Miss Adams’ study, pp. 21, 32, 35, 52, and Appendices. 
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primitivism,’ which admired the strong plain indigenous tongue 
of our ‘Saxon’ ancestors and compared unfavourably with it 
the effeminate and borrowed language of their descendants. 
Later on, these attitudes of admiration for the more primitive 
ages of England were to help prepare ground in men’s minds 
for the larger and very different concept of the simple goodness 
of earlier, more ‘natural’ man, which characterizes the primi- 
tivism usually so designated of the Romantic period. Mean- 
while, motivated by these various reasons for praising the past 
(usually at the expense of the present) , ‘Saxon’ learning pre- 
served the character of a backward-looking antiquarianism, but 
at the same time its methods and some of its aims aligned it 
with the ‘ Modern’ and forward-looking learnings. 

The ecclesiastical motive for the study of ‘Saxon’ is clearly 
stated in the very title of the first book printed in that langu- 
age. In 1567(?), Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had printed at John Day’s press A Testimonie of Antiquitie, 
shewing the auncient fayth in the Church of England touching 
the sacrament of the body and bloude of the Lord here pub- 
likely preached, and also receaued in the Saxons tyme, aboue 
600 yeares agoe. What Parker had chiefly seen by his study of 
‘Saxon’ monuments, as his biographer Strype says—calling 
him ‘indeed ... the chief Retriever of that our ancient 
Native Language ——was ‘how much this our Church, by the 
Encroachments of the Papacy, had deviated from its antient 
Doctrines and Practices.” To prove that on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation the Catholics not the Protestants had 
shifted ground, Parker prints in ‘Saxon’ and in English 
Aelfric’s sermon for Easter Day. He underlines his points in a 
Preface to the Christian Reader: ‘ thou hast here . . . written 
in the olde Englishe or Saxon speech . . . a testimonye of verye 
auncient tyme,’ showing plainly ‘the iudgement of the learned 
men in thys matter, in the dayes of the Saxons’ (f. 2”); it is 
only one of many such, and reveals what was ‘the common 
taught doctrine of the Church of England . . . many hun- 
dreth yeares agoe, contrarye vnto the vnadvised writyng of 
some nowe a dayes.’* He throws his ‘ Saxon’ evidence heavily 
at the head of the enemy: ‘Wherefore what may we nowe 


2 J. Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (London, 1711), pp. 535, 508. 
® Sg. K 38° (foliation incomplete; no break in signatures), also f. 16'-16Y. 
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thinke of that great consent, whereof the Romanistes haue long 
made vaunte, to witte, their doctrine to haue continued many 
hundred yeares as it were lincked together with a continuall 
chaine, whereof hath been no breche at any time. Truely this 
their so great affirmation hath vttered vnto vs no truth’ 
(f.18). Parker does not, like many who followed him, give 
unstinted praise to the ‘Saxon’ era; he merely says (on his title 
page) with Jeremiah, ‘ inquyre for the olde way: and if it be the 
good and ryght way, then goe therin.’ He prints the Lord’s 
Prayer, creed, and commandments in interlinear English and 
‘Saxon,’ and quotes in ‘ Saxon’ an admonishment to learn the 
Lord’s Prayer, made ‘ amongest many other good lawes’ by 
Cnut, ‘a king of England worthy of memorye,’ in order to prove 
‘the diligent care that the former age of the church of God 
had to haue the people of God well instructed in that prayer’ 
(K6"-7"). Even faint praise of the Catholic Middle Ages is 
infrequent among sixteenth-century archbishops. 

It is interesting, as we shall see later in considering the con- 
nection between the Saxonists and the methods of ‘ modern’ 
learning, that Parker in a small way utilizes such methods— 
comparative textual criticism, appeal to MS authority, variant 
readings—in the interests of his point, that of religious polemic. 
Old English first attained the dignity of print in the service (or 
so its ‘ publishers’ believed) of a scholarly investigation of all 
the evidence; for this reason must these writings ‘ be set out in 
such forme of letters, and darke speeche, as was vsed’ (f.5") ; 
when there are texts in two forms, Latin and English (of 
Aelfric’s epistle to Wulfstan), he gives both; he accuses those 
who ‘ coulde not well broke [the] doctrine’ contained therein 
of having destroyed other such MSS, he adduces an example 
from a MS in the canon of Worcester’s library, where the lines 
which contained the chief point of controversy ‘be rased out 
by some reader’ (f.5"), and repairs the lacuna; he appends a 
statement signed by twelve other bishops attesting the agree- 
ment of this text of the ‘Saxon’ homily with the old books, 
some in ‘ Saxon,’ some in Latin, whence it is taken (K iv) . 

Foxe’s use of ‘Saxon’ scholarship in the Actes and Monu- 
ments is not original but dependent upon Parker, but it served 
to re-emphasize the same motives and methods, and to call 
attention widely to the value of such knowledge as a witness 
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for Protestantism (an emphasis which remained throughout the 
whole of the next century). Foxe’s chief reason for a discourse 
in praise of Aelfric and for reprinting his writings is to show 
that ‘it standeth cleere & evidently proved by course of all 
these ages . . . that this newcome miracle of transsubstantia- 
tion was not yet crept into the heades of men... til a M. 
yeare .. . after Christ, that is till that Sathan began to be let 
at large.’ * He denounces roundly those who stand upon the 
antiquity of this article; ‘these I say, either shew themselues 
very ignorant in histories and in all state of antiquitie or else 
most impudently they doe abuse the simple credulitie of the 
people.’ (2.1146). Again ‘Saxon’ plays the role of aiding 
sound scholarship to establish a truth obscured by ‘ partiall 
dealing and corrupt handling of histories’ (sg. q3"); so im- 
portant is it that Foxe treats of it in his prefatory ‘ Protesta- 
tion ’; and when he prints the ‘Saxon’ evidence, he restores the 
rased-out Latin passage in the Worcester MS ‘from an other 
Saxon booke found in Exceter,’ calls this an example (com- 
parable to Polydore Virgil’s ‘ Italian tricks’) of what has been 
done by ‘the craftie packing of the Popes Clergie,’ who ‘ did 
abolish and rase out of Libraries & Churches’ the Latin evi- 
dence against them; but, luckily for the Protestants, ‘ the Saxon 


books, because they knew them not, they let remaine’ (2. 


1041-2). 

Thus from its inception ‘Saxon’ scholarship took its place 
among the wseful learnings, and was a field in which the 
methods of critical scholarship were important. Another very 
early book published by Parker and Foxe shows this utilitarian 
motivation and also attaches to the Saxonist cause a new point 
which was to have wide reverberations—the defense of the 
English tongue. According to the Preface of The Gospels|... 
translated in the olde Saxons tyme . into the vulgare 
toung | of the Saxons ..., London, 1571, nothing is more 
needful to the utility of the commonwealth than this ‘ Saxon ’ 
study. We err in our slowness in opening to our age the knowl- 
edge of the earlier ones; ‘what inconvenience it hath bredde 
to the Church of Christ . .. is . . . lamentable to consider ’ 





“J. Foxe, Actes | and Monuments of matters | most speciall and memorable . . . 
Anno 1596 . . . London. Fifth edition, 2.1046. On whether Foxe himself knew 
OE, v. Adams, op. cit., p. 31. 
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(sg. A2"). The knowledge of ‘Saxon’ not only enables us to 
prove that to have the Scriptures in vulgar is an ancient Eng- 
lish usage, but also that in point after point of doctrine ‘ the 
religion presently taught & professed’ in the English church 
‘is no new reformation of thinges lately begonne . . . but 
rather a reduction of the Church to the Pristine state of olde 
conformitie, which once it had’ (A2", my italics). This is a 
triumphant accomplishment for a newborn learning. Foxe 
hardly has need of the other motives he cites in defense of 
this study—the completer understanding of old words and 
terms, of deeds, charters, laws. He does not advocate this old 
speech ‘to be vsed, and practised.’ But the Saxons were wiser 
than some of these late days, who have ‘iudged our natiue 
tounge vnmeete to expresse Gods high secret mysteries, being 
so barbarous & imperfecte a language as they say it is’ (A2*) — 
a low estimate of English shown untenable by the precedent 
of our more clear-seeing forebears. 

One of the most important ‘Saxonist’ publications of the 
early 17th century, and interesting because it shows not only 
the ecclesiastical and the patriotic motivations for the study 
but also (as we shall see presently) an enthusiastic linguistic 
defense and the presentation of a somewhat plaintive ‘ King 
Alfred,’ is William L’Isle’s A | Saxon Treatise | concerning the | 
Old and New | Testament.| Written about .. . (700 yeares 
agoe) by Aelfricus | Abbas . . ., London, 1623.° Again it is as 
a useful ‘seruice to our Church and commonwealth’ that L’Isle 
has pursued this study: ‘ Lo here in this field of learning, this 
orchard of the old English Church, haue I set my selfe on 
worke . . . I may saue at least a good old tree or two’ ($ 1,4). 
He is much concerned to show ‘ how needfull, . . . how anci- 
ently receiued’ it has been, particularly in England, to have 
the Scriptures in vulgar (§ 14); but there is a new note of 
admiration for the earlier period which is not merely pride in 
the origins of the English Church. It is our own fault that we 
are not credited with these early attainments to godly learning; 
we have spoiled or lost the monuments of the British, and 
accorded an even worse treatment to ‘the Saxons a people most 


5It appeared with different t.p. as Divers Ancient | Monuments in the | Saxon 
Tongue: ... London . . . 1638. References in text are to numberings of paragraphs 
in Preface. 
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deuout ’; they have left us not only all these monasteries and 
churches but also ‘in our Libraries so goodly monuments of 
reuerend antiquitie, diuine handwritings, in so faire and large 
character that a man running may read them,’ yet we ‘ doe not 
make them knowne to the world; but let them lie still like a 
treasure hid, to no vse’ (§ 8). It was this, he says, which ‘ first 
stirred vp in me an earnest desire to know what learning lay 
hid in this old English tongue ’; and though he confines himself 
for the moment to ‘ testimonies of this lands Religion,’ he has 
found in that language ‘ well recorded all manner of humane 
learning’ ($9, 10; my italics). Before proceeding to a defense 
of the language, he laments the loss of other mediaeval know]l- 
edges and skills—for example, the making of that ‘ artificiall 
marble . . . whereof so many goodly chaplets and pillars were 
made in our Churches and Abbies of old time’ ($4). 1623 
is early for admiration—however undiscriminating—of the 
detail of mediaeval architecture. 

L’Isle, like Parker and Foxe, inveighs against those ‘ who 
by their partiall translations and glosses, would make this light 
shine onely for their owne purpose; shutting and opening the 
same as they list, and carrying it ...in a... powder- 
traytors lanterne’ (§ 12), but his textual criticism finds affilia- 
tion with another set of notions besides those of the ecclesi- 
astical controversialist. He criticizes the Popish translations 
which substitute such un-English phrases as ‘ supersubstantiall 
bread’ for the plain ‘ dayly bread’ of the ‘Saxon’ version— 
‘the Saxon, 700. yeeres elder, and following a likelier sense of 
the Greeke.’ He praises this ‘so pure English of the time,’ 
with its ‘ words for Trinity, Vnity, . . . Coaequall . . . Incar- 
nation . . . and all such forraine words as we are now faine to 
vse, because we haue forgot better of our owne’ ($16, my 
italics) , and praises the ‘ prety shifts our tongue made’ (§ 19) 
to form new words from its own stock. We all know that purist 
defense of archaism in defiance of borrowing was a critical com- 
monplace, but its appearance in a Saxonist’s study aiming 
toward a Biblical translation which should use earlier words 
because they did not smell of Rome presents it in a less familiar 
light. And perhaps it is because praise of the synthetic char- 
acter of early languages was to become frequent among later 
Romantic admirers of the simplicity and resourcefulness of 
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primitive speech that it seems out of place among erudite and 
sober 17th century Protestants scourging Catholic translators— 
‘who to prouide for their owne opinions, not otherwise found in 
the word of God, are faine to stuffe the text with such fustian, 
such inkehorne termes, as may seeme to fauour their parts’ 
($ 16). Other linguistic considerations in L’Isle’s preface have 
no connection with the ecclesiastical point of his essay, and will 
be treated later. 

The part played in the origin of ‘Saxon’ studies by their 
ecclesiastical usefulness may be marked throughout the next 
century in the avowed motivations of later Saxonists, by then 
far more complicated, of course. As late as 1672, it is almost 
purely the religious motive which impels Dr. Fell to list in the 
first Prospectus for the new Oxford Press, among those things 
which ‘ We purpose to Print, if we may be encouraged ’: * The 
liturgicks & homilies of the Ancient English-saxons church’; 
‘The Canons of the English Saxon church.’* It is indicative 
of a growing respect for the Middle Ages that he wishes also 
to print ‘ The authors of the Middle age . . . in seuerall facul- 
ties, that merit publick Light.” Even Spelman, who ‘ lamented 
the Neglect of . . . that Language’‘ primarily because an ig- 
norance of it kept him from understanding the foundations of 
our laws, writes apropos of the ‘Saxon’ lectureship he founded 
at Cambridge, to Wheloc, that he should ‘ applie [him|selfe to 
the antientest Authors of owr Church and Church History, for 
his ‘ desier is to present the World with usefull and desired 
Worthies,’ in his new ‘ Lecture of domestique Antiquities touch- 
ing our Church and reviving the Saxon tongue.’* Wheloc, 
writing in 1639 to D’Ewes, is examining ‘Saxon’ MSS in an 
investigation of the old monks of Bangor controversy; ° and 
advises that a body of ‘ our Divinity ’ be compiled out of Saxon 
and British writers and presented to the papists ‘ as a rule 
if they would be constant to the best Antiquities.’ °® 


°F. Madan, ‘ The Oxford Press, 1650-75,’ in The Library, ser. 4, vol. 6 (1925-6), 
139. 

7Edmund Gibson, The English Works of Sir Henry Spelman (London, 1727), 
sg. a 38". For Spelman’s, Gibson’s, Wheloc’s importance in OE scholarship v. Adams, 
op. cit. 

® Spelman to Wheloc, 28 Sept. 1638, in Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men, 
ed. Sir H. Ellis (London, 1843; Camden Soc. 23), pp. 154-5. 

® Ibid., pp. 158-9; and Adams, op. cit., p. 116. 
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Among the other motivations which impelled students to 
‘retrieve ’ the ‘Saxon’ language, another just as strong as this 
ecclesiastical one was that desire which motivated so much 
early antiquarian research—the patriotic desire to furnish Eng- 
land with an historical and cultural background second to none. 
This nationalistic motivation has in it from the beginning 
notions consonant with the enthusiasms of later historical 
primitivists who painted the earlier England as simpler, nobler 
and more glorious than their own; and it is partly insofar as 
Saxonist studies strengthened this latter attitude that they 
helped make more generally acceptable the later Romantic 
‘return to the mediaeval.’ Oddly enough, their réle as one of 
the ‘ modern’ learnings, those forward-looking studies which 
stressed indigenous English culture as over against that of the 
‘ancients,’ especially directed them toward emphases which 
later characterized backward-looking Romantic nostalgia for 
the English Middle Ages. The Noble Primitives who spoke 
“Saxon’ were a convenient halfway stop, and once one had 
repudiated the necessity of writing, speaking, or acting like a 
good second-hand Greek or Roman, one could with comfort 
praise the good old English virtues of simplicity and piety, 
strength of speech, and simple nobility. Rousseau with a differ- 
ence. This realignment of attitudes proceeded slowly, of course. 

Naturally, the earliest appearances of this nationalistic ardour 
do not show all these complicated alignments. John Leland’s 
purpose in his monumental work of bringing to light the con- 
tents of the libraries of mediaeval England was avowedly to 
paint the realm ‘with hys natyue colours, that the renoume 
thereof shal geue place to the glory of no other regyon.’® It is 
convenient to consider Leland and Bale together, for the most 
succinct statement of their aims is found in The Laboryouse 
Journey 7 serche of John Leylande, for Englandes Antiquitees 
... with declaracyons enlarged: by Johan Bale, London, 1549." 
Leland studies ‘ Saxonyshe,’ among other languages (C3', 4’), 
that he might bring into light that ‘ great . . . numbre of 
excellent godlye wyttes and wryters, lerned with the best’ 


© Taboryouse Journey, sg. J 4; reprinted in Lives of those Eminent Antiquaries 
John Leland, Thomas Hearne, and Anthony 4 Wood (Oxford, 1772). 

11.4 New Year's gift to the King, 37 Henry VIII. References to signatures. 
I have compressed by dovetailing, but without changing the import. 
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(F2’) which he has discovered in all the eras of England’s 
mediaeval past. Bale’s note praises this form of service to ‘ the 
notable fame and ornature of this land’ (D4°). Both men are 
chiefly concerned to show primitive England as a learned 
country, it is true (later students were to lose sight of this 
concern for the cultivated virtues in praising the simpler 
natural ones); Bale is primarily responding to an accusation: 
‘the proude Italyanes haue alwayes holden vs for a Barbarouse 
nacyon ... whereas, yf we had . . . set [our antiquities] 
abroade,’ they must have ‘named Brytayne, a mother, a 
nource, and a mayntener, not only of worthy men, but also of 
moste excellent wyttes’ (F"). ‘We are no Barbarouse nacyon ’! 
thunders Bale. Misjudged because her ‘Monumentes afore 
tyme not knowne,’ England could by virtue of them ‘ apere 

. equall with the prowdest of them, in prowesse, wysedome, 
eloquence, polycyes, and in all kyndes of learnynge’ (J4’). 
Though they qualify their statements with ‘ the tymes alwayes 
consydered’ (F3'), both men extol the past at the expense 
of the present. They praise the Biblical translations into 
‘Saxonysh,’ the early historians, Sigebert, Alfred, Wyclif, Bede’s 
OE Chronicle (v. esp. G2’, L2-4"). The conclusion to a com- 
ment on Alcuin’s devotion to learning is, ‘ Muche altered are 
we from that golden worlde, now adayes’ (L2°). The monks 
at least preserved the books, but the present age plucks down 
the monuments of learning, ‘ as though the worlde were now in 
hys lattre dottynge age’; we regard our precious antiquities as 
the parings of our nails; ‘we sende to other nacyons to haue 
their commodytees . . . But the syngular commodytees within 
our owne realme, we abhorre’ (K3""). Bale’s fulminations 
come to a climax in an appeal, on patriotic grounds: ‘steppe 
you fourth . . . and shewe your naturall noble hartes to your 
nacyon ... As ye fynde a notable Antyquyte . . . lete them 
anon be imprented, . . . both to their and your owne per- 
petuall fame.’ ‘O cyties of Englande, . . . I thynke the re- 
nowme of suche a notable acte, wolde haue much longar 
endured, than of all your belly bankettes and table tryumphes, 
eyther yet of your newely purchased hawles to kepe S. Georges 
feast in’ (CY-CQ") .? 


12 Naturally an ardent Protestant like Bale would advance also the ecclesiastical 
arguments; v. e.g., E', F2", F4t-*. He also gives arguments used by later Saxonists: 
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This nationalistic motive of course shows clearly in Parker’s 
references to his activities in the field of ‘Saxon’ study. To- 
gether with its consequent interest in historical scholarship, it 
appears in many of his letters,’* is solidly evidenced by the 
character and extent of his great collection of MSS,"* by his 
editions of Matthew Paris and Asser’s Alfred, by his obtaining 
of an order from the Privy Council that he is to be allowed sight 
of any ancient records and monuments because it is the Queen’s 
pleasure that he should have special care in preserving them 
(1568) .*° It appears most clearly in his correspondence with 
Burghley,’* wherein he laments how little is being done in this 
work ‘to the commodity of our own country,”® and shows that 
his interest in MS treasures is not in his individual possession 
of them (though he misguidedly kept in his house ‘ painters, 
limners, writers,’ etc., to restore them) ,’° but only ‘so that 
they may be preserved within the realm’ ** to redound to its 
glory. Camden perhaps shows this nationalistic fervour most 
unmixed and pure (this is a commonplace, of course, when 
stated with reference to his activities in general). ‘ His entrance 
upon the Saxon-affairs quickly convinced him that the knowl- 
edge of this Language was necessary to his design,’ that this 
tongue, dead four hundred years, must be raked out of its 
ashes—so writes a later Saxonist.'* Camden asserts that he 
found it a help ‘ to sift out the Truth,’ and that all this poring 
over ‘ old Rowles’ and producing ‘ their testimony in their very 
owne words’™ has but one source and aim—in love of his 
country and to the glory of England. His praise of the 
*English-Saxons ’ amounts almost to a primitivistic enthusiasm, 
for their manners, their ‘ singular valour and wisedome,’ strength, 
stature and lineaments ‘ conspicuous and notable,’ their resolute- 
ness, the ‘ great significancie ’ and ‘ succinct brevitie’ of their 
names.'* After all, the Middle Ages were the only seed-garden 





the need for a more accurate knowledge of origins, for place-name study, county 
histories, genealogical researches. 

18 V. esp. Correspondence of M. Parker, ed. Bruce and Perowne (Cambridge, 
1853; Parker Soc.), pp. 139, 198, 265, 271, 286, 297, 327, 388, 424, 467. 

** Left to his own college of Corpus Christi, Cambridge; v. the introductory 
survey to the Cat. of ... MSS at CCC, by M. R. James. 

5 Correspondence, op. cit., pp. 353, 426, 254. 

1® Camden, Britannia, tr. Gibson (London, 1695), sg. b 2°. 

17 Camden, Britain, tr. Holland (London, 1610), sg. )—( 4°-’. 

18 Ibid., pp. 132-8, 139, 137, 153, 158. 
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whence the ‘ Christian Religion, and good learning were propa- 
gated over this isle’ (sg. )-( 5); the Saxons ‘took incredible 
paines in propagating Christianitie,’ so that England became 
‘a most fruitful Iland of Saints’; they laboured in ‘ the better 
sort of arts & sciences’ and carried them to Germany and 
France; they had trial by jury; stories of the golden peace 
of Alfred’s reign when sums of money could be left in high- 
ways, untouched for a month at a time, prove the integrity of 
ancestors worthy of more virtuous descendants. 

It is true, as I have said, that Leland, Bale, Parker, Camden 
show a different admixture of notions from that which later 
came to characterize enthusiastic defenses of primitive or com- 
paratively primitive ages; this variation in alignments of ideas 
is encountered whenever one tries to trace the history of an 
idea or an attitude. But defenses such as these of the in- 
digenous English culture, carrying ‘Saxon’ studies in their 
train, gradually helped to fertilize soil for the idealization of 
earlier periods which we meet later. Defense of the indigenous, 
the national culture, was given firm basis by the learning which 
investigated an earlier period and by the antiquarianism which 
admired it; meanwhile, its defenders became likewise defenders 
of the forward-looking ‘ Modern’ culture—in despite of and 
simultaneous with their admiration of the past as over against 
the present. It is clear from what they selected to praise that 
they were chiefly drawn toward what has been called ‘ hard’ 
primitivism; meanwhile there is none of the ‘ anti-intellec- 
tualism’ which often accompanies the latter attitude, and 
indeed their position as ‘ Moderns’ would tie them to a move- 
ment which was even anti-primitivistic on the technological 
side. And yet, as men came (partly by the enthusiastic 
researches of the learned) more and more to see a golden age 
in Alcuin’s or Alfred’s England, they became progressively 
more ready to see the noble primitive Englishman, denizen of 
that hard but virtuous world, as noble by virtue of his more 
primitive, ‘ simple,’ and ‘ natural ’ excellences. Thence the step 
to admiration for the primitive whatever its time or place is 
but a short one. 


1°T have made use here of some of the terminology used in Lovejoy and Boas, 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935); v. esp. ‘ Prologomena,’ 
chapter I. 
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I have postponed the consideration of the pronounced 
nationalistic aim of one other early ‘Saxon’ student—L’Isle— 
until after the general statement of the last paragraph, because 
he shows interestingly a curious amalgam of motivations and 
tendencies. As shown above, his attempt to find authority for 
Protestant doctrine results in praise of the ‘Saxon’ era of the 
church which is not unlike that of others. But nationalism in 
him has almost blossomed into imperialism; and more striking, 
his defense of the ‘ Saxon‘ era is both nostalgic in temper and 
dramatic in presentation—characteristics which we commonly 
associate with the ‘ Romantic ’ attitude toward the middle ages, 
not with that of 1623, the date of L’Isle’s A Saxon Treatise. His 
patriotism takes the specialized form of a preoccupation with 
the linguistic eminence of his country; even the dedication to 
the Prince, under the ‘Ich diene,’ reads: 


The Prince his Emblem shal the man conuince, 
Who blames my Dedication to the Prince. 
That word still Saxon, shewes he doth protect 
From throat of time our ancient Dialect. . 


He insists that ‘our Saxon Ancestors were a very wise and 
vnderstanding people, and had a very significant and com- 
posable tongue ’"—with much else in praise of the tongue which 
I shall notice later (op. cit. § 18). His several-page poem to 
the Prince, a ‘ Welcome-home . . . by way of Eclogue,’ is more 
extravagantly nationalistic than its dependence upon ‘the 
fourth of Virgil’ would necessitate. He is to bring in the usual 
Age of Gold, in which the nine Muses shall leave Parnassus for 
‘ double-trenched Gogmagog,’ and all the old virtues flourish. 
But Virgil’s extravagant prophecy of a Golden Age of Nature 
is turned into a prediction of economic autonomy for England— 
she will not even have to ‘send beyond seas for outlandish 
wines’; ‘So shall w’haue plentie of eu’rything we need.’ Im- 
perial Britain shall ‘ all gouerne for their good,’ and the Prince 
shall ‘ far and neere the round world’s scepter sway,’ extending 
his fame ‘fro Set to Spring of day ’—as early as 1623 the sun 
should not set upon the British empire. 

Nationalistic pride saw a special congruity in attaching to 
a ‘Saxon’ treatise a dedication rampant with imaginings of 
the possible future progress of England; this fact is significant 
in connection with the réle of ‘ Saxon’ as one of those ‘ Modern’ 
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learnings whose development is tied up with the growth of the 
idea of progress. But like Janus, L’Isle looked backward as 
well. The last section and climax of his preface is called ‘ The 
complaint of a Saxon king’; and ‘the learned King Alfred 
expostulating and complaining’ is as plaintive and wooden as 
the declaiming figures of a later era, when a much larger 
number of the hangers-on of literature, the Joanna Baillies 
and George Darleys, were to show a nostalgic fondness for 
complaining Saxon kings. This rhetorical Alfred, however, 
interspersing his discourse with Old English words, has a pur- 
pose more practical and immediate than mere glorification of 
a former age: 


If any thing .. . greiue me; this it is, that I perceiue . . . the nation 
which once I gouerned . . . to make so small account of our writings 
and language; to forget the meaning of our names... . 

Shall I stand vpon my owne deserts, and reckon my owne en- 
deauours? . . . they haue beene great and manifold. ... Why 
should they bee neglected? Why of my owne Successors? haue 
I repaired and founded for them Vniuersities and Schooles .. . 


to be so slighted? ... haue I. . . culled-out the best lawes; and 
enacted also of mine owne, . . . so iust, so proper and profitable 
for the countrey. ... Haue I translated . .. the godly Pastorall 
of Saint Gregory . .. yea the whole Bible . . . that all should be 


lost, all forgot, all grow out of knowledge and remembrance? 

al e 4 A “ Md 
that my English in England, neede to be Englished; and my 
translation translated; while few now, and shortly perhaps none, 
shall be able to doe it? What negligence, what ingratitude is 
this? . . . But rise-up (O!) some one to our kingdome . . . suffer 
not the renowne of our Nation to be buried in the obliuion of 
our language. 


After which peroration the author creeps out with ‘but I 
vnable to pen, or imagine words well sitting so high a person, 
humbly craue pardon for this bold attempt, with the rest; and 
so make an end.’ 

Thus we see in L’Isle a case in point of the Saxonist’s natural 
connection with two configurations of ideas which were to 
become important—the backward-looking, nostalgic admiration 
for the mediaeval age of England, and the ‘ Modern’ defense of 
England’s own culture in which hopes of unlimited future pro- 
gress were implicit. 

It is time to pull together into a definite statement the varied 
connections which ‘ Saxon’ studies had with this most famous of 
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17th century controversies, the quarrel between Ancients and 
Moderns. This new ‘ Saxon’ learning is established as Modern 
by the reasons its promulgators gave for its inception, the 
methods by which they pursued it, and the ends toward which 
they directed it. The commonplaces of the position taken by 
the Moderns against the pretended decay of Nature are belief 
in the superiority of a Christian culture, in the progressive 
unveiling of Truth, defense of the indigenous and English as 
against the classical Ancient, confidence in the improvements 
of Modern knowledge and the methods of critical scholarship, 
and a constantly growing faith in the almost infinite possibilities 
opened up by these new approaches and concepts. ‘ Saxonist’ 
endeavors established connection with these Modern axioms at 
almost all points. It is convenient in discussing this to use one 
of the earliest of Modern spokesmen—George Hakewill, whose 
Apologie of the Power and Providence of God came out in 
1627.°° Says Hakewill; ‘And as our helpes are more and 
greater for knowledge and learning, so likewise for goodnesse 
and vertue ... since the beames of the Christian Religion 
displayed themselues to the World’; in the ‘high & noble pro- 
fession of Divinity’ (quoting Vives) ‘ Our silliest women now 
better understand the deepest Mysteries worthy or needefull 
to be known, then the profoundest Philosophers’ among the 
Ancients did (sg. b3"; p. 233). It is by virtue of their position 
as trustworthy preservers of this latter-day revealed truth 
that the ‘Saxons’ first crawled out of the dust of old manu- 
scripts; ‘ Moderns ’ too, they had already begun that long march 
toward universal wellbeing which was to be continued by the 
members of the Royal Society, by textual critics and etymolo- 
gists and careful students of the origins of English law. Every 
early Saxonist professes the same motive as that which induced 
Hakewill to write— the redeeming of a captivated truth.’ Their 
hopeful appeals are based as his are on the conviction that it 
is sloth which is the obstacle to further accomplishment (v. 
dedication to Oxford, and Preface). Like him, and like other 
Moderns, they place confidence in the freeing of texts from 





2° Quotations here from 2nd edition, 1630. Hakewill had been associated in the 
first Society of Antiquaries with Lambarde, editor of the first collection of OE 
laws, Spelman, founder of the ‘Saxon’ lectureship, Stow, Cotton, and others 
interested in OE studies. 
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errors, in all the helps for the sifting out of Truth which come 
with careful research and a critical examination of all the evi- 
dence. Each age proceeds upon the knowledge of the last in 
an infinitely hopeful progression. ‘We must seek and gather, 
observe and examine, and lay up in Bank for the Ages that 
come after,’ says Glanvill, another famous Modern apologist.*' 
And Camden, admitting that he has not found all, but confident 
of this ceaseless progression of knowledge: ‘ An other age, and 
other men may daily finde out more’ (Britain, sg. 5"). L’Isle too 
(as usual with a more strictly linguistic emphasis) : ‘ But some 
will say, they are too too old words . . . What then? 
perfection starts not vp suddenly with inuention, but growes 
by certaine degrees; {these steps] for better proceeding in the 
sequels, we need and desire sometimes to reuiew’ (op. cit., 
§ 18; my italics) . 

Naturally enough, it is with regard to linguistic and stylistic 
matters that the Modern position taken by Saxonists shows 
most significantly and pointedly. The sponsoring of stylistic 
reform by the Moderns* (for which the locus classicus is 
Sprat’s advocacy of a return ‘ back to the primitive Purity and 
Shortness’ in his History of the Royal Society *) is strictly 
paralleled by the defenses of the English tongue made by the 
Saxonists, in emphasis upon plain forthrightness as over against 
rhetoric or polish, upon manly honesty as against a suspect 
elegance, upon native English strength as against borrowed 
foreign foppery. The virtues praised by the upholders of the 
‘Modern’ style are exactly those claimed for ‘Saxon’ by 
apologists for the study of it. Their antipathy to borrowing, 
and their reasons for it, are paralleled in the Modern discus- 
sions of style—exaggeratedly, for example, in Fairfax’s Treatise 
of the Bulk and Selvedge of the World, 1674, with his enthusi- 
astic confidence in ‘ our English for speaking manly strong and 
full.’ **: Everyone knows that this last emphasis, particularly, 





21 Plus Ultra: or the Progress and Advancement of Knowledge . . . (London, 
1668), p. 91. 

22 Y_ the article, extraordinarily pertinent to this discussion, by Prof. R. F. Jones, 
‘Science and English Prose Style in the Third Quarter of the Seventeenth Century,’ 
PMLA, 45 (1930) . 977-1009. 

28 Thos. Sprat, Hist. of the Royal Soc. (London, 1722), pp. 111-14 (first ed. 1667) . 

24N. Fairfax, A Treatise of the Bulk . . . (London, 1674), sgg. b 5°-8". He 
renounces borrowed ‘ bewitcheries of speech’ and ‘ Outlandish dynns’ on charac- 
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is no new notion unearthed by Moderns and Saxonists; 
Ascham’s anti-Italianate fervour, Mulcaster’s defense of Eng- 
lish ‘ pith ’ and ‘ plannesse ’ in the Elementarie, Carew’s Epistle 
—the references which would annotate this statement are 
familiar enough. But ‘Saxon’ study strengthened this point of 
view, of the wisdom of keeping to the genius of our own tongue, 
in a solid and striking way; and one may even doubt whether 
without it we should, for example, have found Dr. Johnson 
making strictures in the Preface to the Dictionary against the 
gradual departure of English ‘ from its original Tewtonick char- 
acter ’ toward ‘a Gallick structure and phraseology, from which 
it ought to be our endeavor to recall it, by making our ancient 
volumes the ground-work of style.’ ** The connection between 
the purist attitude and ‘Saxon’ scholarship was strengthened 
throughout the century; but even some of its Elizabethan apolo- 
gists show their recognition of it; Carew himself in a letter to 
Cotton praises Camden’s etymological research into ‘Saxon’ 
names, wishing that the same might be done for other words, not 
only because we learn their ‘ true meaning’ ‘ by the derivation 
from their originalls ’ but because thus ‘ by the warrant of these 
precedentes, & the rule of congruity, wee may still enrich our 
language with others of the like garbe’; to Carew as so fre- 
quently, the ingenuity of early English in forming new words 
from native roots, ‘ our wittie . . . manner of deducing,’ ** is an 
appealing point. 

It should be noted that from the beginning the ‘Saxon’ 
student’s defenses of the tongue tend toward what I have called 
linguistic primitivism. (And of course the virtues of strength, 
simplicity, laconic brevity, genuineness, for which they praised 


teristic Modern grounds: ‘ when I look at things, I can afford to overlook words’; 
‘I had rather speak home than fair, nor do I care how blunt it be, so it be strong.’ 
He advocates fetching back some of our own words, and calling in simpler English 
words from ‘the fields and waters, shops and work-housen,’ for a philosophy of 
Doing is not well couched in the language of the schools. He examines (pp. 198- 
201) uses in OE—that ‘happy speech of our fore-fathers "—of the word world. He 
himself makes use of some such not-outlandish ‘dynns’ as roomthy, unthrough- 
faresom, cleavesome, benothing (vb.). V. also Jones, op. cit., 987-8 n., 1007 n. 

25 Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary (London, ed. of 1877), p. iv. Not that 
Dr. Johnson himself would have allowed ‘Saxon’ writings any place among these 
‘ancient volumes ’—what with his fixing of Sidney’s work as the boundary before 
which lay the ‘time of rudeness antecedent to perfection’! 

2° Orig. Letters of Eminent Lit. Men, op. cit., pp. 99-100. April 7, 1605. 
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early English, are precisely those later considered to be the 
‘primitive’ virtues.) Other points mentioned in the para 

graph above will also come out in the quotations. Camden in 
his Remains, 1605,”" gives various versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Old and Middle English, and comments: ‘ Hitherto will our 
sparkful youth laugh at their greatgrandfathers English, who 
had more care to do well, than to speak minion-like, and left 
more glory to us by their exploiting of great Acts, than we shall 
do by our forging of new words, and uncouth phrases.’ He 
defends the native monosyllabic character of English (later to 
be ridiculed by those of the Ancients’ persuasion) : ‘ the Mono- 
syllables so rife in our tongue . . . are most fit for expressing 
briefly the first conceits of the mind . . .: so that we can set 
down more matter in fewer lines, than any other language.’ 
Also its resourcefulness: ‘Great verily was the glory of our 
tongue before the Norman Conquest, in this, that the old 
English could expresse most aptly, all the conceits of the mind 
in their own tongue without borrowing from any’; he then 
gives several pages of more ‘ significatiue ’ and forceful ‘ English 
Saxon ’ words, since ousted by borrowed ones. He prints (1614 
edition) Carew’s Epistle to him, wherein of course similar 
points are made about ‘ our Native English Saxon language.’ 
It is the ancientness of the language which most concerns 
Richard Verstegan, in his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence: 
In antiquities. Concerning the most noble and renowmed Eng- 
lish nation, 1605. After extended praises of our Saxon ancestors, 
who were industrious, comely, ‘free liberall & cheereful of 
mind,’ and ‘ liued according to the law of nature and reason,’ *® 
there is a chapter ‘ Of the Great Antiquitie of our . . . Tongue, 
and of the proprietie, worthynes and amplitude thereof,’ with 
a 33-page glossary of OE words, and a chapter on the ety- 
mologies of ‘Saxon’ proper names. He stresses the Teutonic 
character of the language, praises the tenacity by which it kept 
its character despite conquests and invasions, deplores our bor- 


27 Quotations here from 1674 edition; Camden, Remains Concerning Britain 
(London, 1674), pp. 33, 38; Carew’s Epistle, 48 ff. In the 1605 edition, the first 
quotation concludes: ‘... actes, than we shall do by our sonetting’ (p. 18). 

28 Chapter 3, ‘ Of [their] Antient Manner of Living . . .; my italics. Verstegan 
illustrates other points made above; his motives are primarily nationalistic; he 
dedicates to the King as a descendant of the Anglo-Saxon kings, whose nobility he 
discusses. 


2 
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rowing words ‘of an other nature’ instead of using ‘the 
Treasury of our owne Tongue.’ ‘I have already commented 
on the attempt of L’Isle (1623) to contrast the ‘ pure English’ 
of ancient words with the ‘ fustian and inkehorne termes ’ which 
followed from the ‘ wilful and purposed obscurity’ of Catholic 
translators of the Scriptures (a point to be paralleled, inter- 
estingly enough, in the Essay towards . ..a Philosophical 
Language of that eminent ‘ Modern,’ John Wilkins) .” L’Isle 
is even more vociferous in connection with other aspects of 
his attempt ‘to giue our tongue her due commendations.’ 
Jealous of our ancient honors, he is sure that ‘to neglect the 
beginnings of such an excellent tongue, will bring vpon us the 
foule disgrace not onely of ignorance ... but of extreme 
ingratitude toward our famous ancestors, who left vs so many, 
so goodly monuments in this their old Dialect recorded.’ A 
knowledge of Old English is not only valuable because of the 
humanity and divinity recorded therein, but is ‘in many other 
respects, both honourable and delightfull: . . . what English- 
man of vnderstanding is there, but may be delighted, to see the 
prety shifts our tongue made with her owne store, in all parts 
of learning, when they scorned to borrow words of another? ’ 
($ 19). He emphasizes as usual the qualities of brevity, clarity 
and self-sufficiency: ‘ For what tongue is able more shortly and 
with lesse doubtfulnesse, to giue vtterance and make way for 
the cumbersome conceits of our minde, than ours? What more 
plentifull, than ours might be, if we did vse well but our owne 
garbes? . . . ($17). These illustrations are sufficient to clarify 
the point that students of ‘Saxon,’ with a very considerable 
enthusiasm for its ‘ primitive’ virtues, from the beginning base 
their enthusiastic defenses of its linguistic excellence upon 
criteria which later had place in the Modern credo (these same 
criteria were those upon which approval of primitive speech 
was to be based, still later, by Romantic exponents of cultural 
primitivism—and that, at least, Moderns should have found 
difficult of belief!) 


2° Wilkins (Essay ..., London, 1668) hopes to contribute to the clearing of 
differences in religion, by ‘unmasking many wild errors, that shelter themselves 
under the disguise of affected phrases; which being . . . rendered according to the 
genuine and natural importance of Words, will appear to be inconsistencies . . .’ 
(Dedic., sg. b'; v. the article by Jones, op. cit., p. 1002 note, for fuller quotation) . 
Wilkins speaks generally, of course, not of the contribution of ‘Saxon’ study toward 
this end. 
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But the most cogent illustration of this point in a Saxonist’s 
preface is that in Elizabeth Elstob’s The Rudiments of Gram- 
mar for the English-Saxon Tongue . . . with an Apology for 
the Study of Northern Antiquities, London, 1715. The Preface, 
to Dr. Hickes, is in direct answer to the slurs cast upon that 
Saxonist’s activities in Swift’s Proposal for Correcting, Improv- 
ing and Ascertaining the English Tongue, as is evident from 
the verbal parallels.*° Miss Elstob hopes that ‘ whenever such 
a Project shall be taken in hand, for correcting, enlarging, 
and ascertaining our Language,’ those who know Saxon will be 
called in to help, and prevent such ‘ill treatment of our Mother 
Tongue’ as has been shown by certain gentlemen. She would 
like ‘ to shew the polite Men of our Age, that the Language of 
their Forefathers is neither so barren nor barbarous as they 
affirm, with equal Ignorance and Boldness -— I could never 
find myself shocked,’ she says, ‘ with the Harshness of those 
Languages, which grates so much in the ears of those that never 
heard them’ (p. x). When these are the terms used by mild 
governesses to the violent Dean, it is obvious that ‘Saxon’ has 
become a Cause. ‘ Methinks it is very hard,’ she concludes with 
scorn, that antiquaries and Saxonists ‘shou’d be allow’d no 
other Instances of Gratitude, than the reproachful Title of 
Men of low Genius’ (xxix-xxx; cf. Swift, p. 18). She makes a 
long defense against the charge that the Northern languages 
are harshly ‘made up of nothing else but Monosyllables, and 
harshsounding Consonants.’ And in the qualities which she 
chooses to praise in the ‘Saxon’ tongue we see, again, a con- 
nection with the stylistic credo of the Moderns (and also some- 
thing very like the primitivistic bias in favour of simple manly 
strength which shows itself in Romantic credos—if not in 


8° Swift, in his Proposal, tries to find some method for ‘ correcting, enlarging and 
ascertaining our languages.’ He deplores our ‘ tendency to lapse into the barbarity 
of those northern nations, from whom we are descended,’ as well as our negligence 
of ‘ the politer arts,’ and our tongue’s ‘ roughness and frequency of consonants.’ He 
is glad for records in Latin rather than in ‘the vulgar tongue, so barren and so 
barbarous,’ which can only be understood by antiquaries, and ‘laborious men of 
low genius’ (Works, ed. Scott, London, 1907, XI, 5, 13, 18; I italicize verbal 
parallels). See also Swift’s satirical reference to Miss Elstob in the Tatler, no. 63, 
(op. cit., IX, 16)—‘a certain lady . . . now publishing two of the choicest Saxon 
novels ’—in a connection which obviously ties her up with others who publish 
‘Philosophical Transactions, and Searches after Nature.’ Miss Adams mentions 
(op. cit., p. 75) Hickes’ connection with the Temple-Swift-Wotton controversy. 
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Romantic practice) . I shall present the material from the angle 
which best shows up the alignment with the Moderns. To Miss 
Elstob, language is beautiful in so much as it is strong, genuine 
and natural. She praises the ‘ Saxon, Gothick, and Francick or 
old Teutonick’ for their ‘aptness of compounded, and well 
sounding Words.’ Monosyllabic primitive words give ‘ Simpli- 
city and Plainness,’ hence are to be held of virtue in a language, 
for the ‘ first Notions of things should be exprest in the plainest 
and simplest manner, and in the least compass: and the Quali- 
ties and Relations, by suitable Additions ’; if properly managed 
the despised monosyllable can ‘ answer all the Ends, either of 
masculine Force, or female Tenderness ’ (x, xii, xiv). That Miss 
Elstob leans to masculine Force is evident; she ‘ never perceived 
in the Consonants any Hardness, but such as was necessary to 
afford Strength. . . . So that the worst that can be said on 
this occasion of our Forefathers is, that they spoke as they 
fought, like Men. (xi; my italics throughout). ‘ Knowledge 
of the Original’ is important; the ignorance of the upholders of 
Polish and Art only deprives us ‘ of the Benefit of many useful 
and significant Words, which might be revived and recalled, to 
the Increase and Ornament of our Language, which wou’d be 
more beautiful, as being more genuine and natural, by con- 
fessing a Saxon Original for their native Stock.’ A summary 
like that of the Modern apologist Glanvill in his Plus Ultra* 
praises (in Sprat’s History) just these qualities of language and 
style, and will serve to point the connection quickly: 


For ’tis manly, and yet plain; natural, and yet not careless: The 
Epithets are genuine, the Words proper and familiar, ...: It is 
not broken with ends of Latin ...: Not rendered intricate by 
long Parentheses, nor gaudy by flanting Metaphors; . . . ’Tis not 
loose and unjointed, rugged and uneven; but as polite and as fast 
as Marble; . . . and wants none of the proper ornaments of 
Language. 


Miss Elstob’s preface is an avowed and usefully pointed 
defense of ‘Saxon’ studies, fixing them neatly on the Modern 
side of the famous controversy. But Saxonists had had to meet 
ridicule as pedants or enthusiasts long before this. Their 
methods had early placed them among the Moderns, and made 


§1 Glanvill, op. cit., p. 84. 
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them part of the background for the Battle of the Books; * 
their anxiety for correctness of text and the minutiae of scholar- 
ship had brought satiric comment upon their activities, and 
apologetic defense into their prefaces, long before Swift was 
to pillory Bentley for getting his learning from the worms, 
graves and dust of manuscripts, and make Wotton (another 
defender of Hickes) one of the wood-cocks who were skewered 
in that Homeric conflict. As Wotton commends the ‘ industry 
and sagacity of these later ages’ in the chapter ‘ Of the Philo- 
logical Learning of the Moderns,’ in his Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning,** the methods which he defends 
are those which from its first beginnings had characterized 
‘Saxon ’ study—restoring corrupted places, poring in old MSS, 
comparing various readings, turning over glossaries. The impe- 
tus toward exactness of scholarship given by the controversial 
Protestant zeal of early editors of ‘Saxon’ monuments—Parker, 
Foxe, L’Isle—I have already noticed (above, pp. 166-71). That 
first injunction of critical learning, ‘ ascertain the text and 
follow it,’ directed the methods of one after another of the early 
Saxonists. Camden takes pains to say ** that his study of names 
is based not on ‘ suppositiue conjectures ’ but on the grammar 
of Aelfric, the English-Saxon Testament and laws. L’Isle argues 
that without study of ‘these so venerable handwritings and 
monuments of our owne antiquity . . . we can neither know 
well our lawes, nor our Histories, nor our owne names.’ He 
points out the need for a careful and orderly study of English; 
‘We lacke but a Grammar which our Saxon ancestors neglected 
not ’ (op. cit. $17). Another important concern of exact 
scholarship and the ‘scientific’ method—the knowledge of 
origins or constituents as a means to the understanding of any 
given phenomenon—is exemplified throughout, but particularly 
in early and constant recognition of the importance of the study 
of etymology, often used as a defense of ‘Saxon’ learning. 
Obvious in Camden, Verstegan, the early glossary-makers, 
from the very nature of their activities in the field, this recogni- 
tion is evident in those outside the field, like Carew (v. above 


82 Compare the points brought out in R. F. Jones’ exposition of the ‘ Background 
of the Battle of the Books,’ in the article by this title in Washington University 
Studies, Humanistic Series, 7 (1920), 99-162. 

88 Chapter 28 (London, 1697). 

84 Remains, p. 76. 
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p. 180), or in early students with other primary aims, like 
Parker.** L’Isle is convinced that without an inquiry—so well 
served by the study of ‘Saxon ’—into ‘the Etymologies and 
roots of our words and names now vsed,’ we can have no true 
understanding of our laws, charters, titles. Verse eulogies 
prefixed to Somner’s Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, 
1650, applaud Somner’s service in this particular: ‘ Cradle 
Originalls will hence appeare, And Etymologies seem much 
more cleare ’; such praise of this ‘ great Restorer of the Saxon 
Tongue’ is naturally tinged (as many of the etymological dis- 
cussions were) with nationalistic pride in the English-ness of 
our tongue: ‘ wee’l now forget Our femal French, and Norman 
Sibbolet. Hence Moot; Vous-avez hence: for now we heare 
Our Lawes with an intelligible Eare.’ ** An attitude of defense 
against the scorn of the polite world for their activities is early 
seen in the prefaces of students of ‘Saxon.’ L’Isle, in 1623, 
expects ridicule from the ‘enuious or malignant humour of 
some’ who would ‘ haue him counted but a Saxon (which they 
laugh at, as vaine) .. Camden, in the preface to the Britannia, 
must defend himself against those who regard his poring upon 
‘many an old Rowle, and Evidence,’ and producing their 
testimony ‘in their very owne words,’ merely as a ‘back- 
looking curiosity.’ Verses prefixed to Somner’s Dictionarium 
by John de Bosco ask ironically, ‘think’st that we, who have 
destroy’d what e’re Our Grandsires did, will with their language 
bear?’ 

It is natural enough, as I have shown, that prefaces of the 
Saxonists should show forth first one facet then another of 
the ‘ Modern’ ideology. But it is amusing that, despite all 
their concern for bringing to light the civilized virtues of our 
Saxon forbears, these very proper scholars should have aided 
in setting up criteria which parallel later primitivistic reasons 
for admiring the strong and simple language of the Natural 
Man. Praise of Old English for its strength, succinctness, 
resourcefulness, and naturalness culminates in asseverations 
such as those of Miss Elstob. But from the beginning it is 


85 Y. the summary of Parker’s arguments for the study of ‘Saxon,’ in Strype, 
op. cit., p. 535. 
8° Verses by Hugford and Jacob, prefixed to Somner, Dictionarium (London, 


1650) . 
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upon this group of qualities that defense of Old English as a 
tongue had been based. I have shown how Camden praises 
it for ‘ succinct brevitie ’ and ‘ significancie,’ for aptness, for the 
power of monosyllables to express ‘ the first conceits of the mind,’ 
and get much matter into few lines, how he praises its users for 
having ‘ more care to do well, than to speak minion-like’ v. 
above, pp. 174, 181) ; how also L’Isle admires this significant and 
composable Tongue’ for its brevity, its indigenous English 
simplicity and forthrightness, its self-sufficiency, ‘the prety 
shifts our tongue made with her own store’ (v. above pp. 182, 
170) ; how Carew singles out this self-sufficient resourcefulness 
and ‘ wittie and seruant manner of deducing.’ Verstegan’s pic- 
ture of the ancient Englishman living ‘ according to the law of 
nature and reason’ is paralleled by his notion of the first state 
of the language, when it consisted largely of monosyllables ‘ as 
by instinct of God and nature they first were receaued and 
vnderstood ’; diversity of sence and copiousness came with apt 
joining together.*’ When Wilkins, eminent Fellow of the Royal 
Society, writes An Essay Towards . . . a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, it is these qualities of ‘ significancy, perspicuity, brevity, 
and consequently facility ’’** which he tries to embody in it. 
When Gibson, one of the late 17th century ‘Saxonists of 
Queen’s,’ translates Camden’s Britannia, he chooses to praises 
these same simple virtues as the best qualities of language—this 
‘true Native ... Dress,’ ‘this homely Habit’ of English, 
which ‘has every thing within her self.’*® Brevity, aptness, 
simplicity, resourcefulness—always the same notion of lingu- 
istic virtue, whether introduced in a context of the superiority 
of native homeliness to foreign foppery, or of the superiority 
of Protestant straightforwardness to Catholic artfulness, or of 
the superiority of primitive strength to latterday polish and 
sham. The contexts in which the notion occurred shifted, but 
the hammering emphasis with which it underlined the idea of 
the simple nobility of the early language, and isolated certain 
virtues as the natural prerogative of primitive language, is im- 
portant. The basic idea was strengthened, as so often, by men 
who were far from accepting the ideas with which it was later 


57 Verstegan, op. cit., p. 189. 
88 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 443. 
8® Britannia, ed. Gibson (London, 1695), sg. AY. 
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to associate itself most characteristically. For these virtues 
came more and more to be thought of as belonging to primitive 
language because it was primitive, and the current language to 
be looked upon with disfavor insofar as it departed from the 
more admirable and natural primitive simplicity. This last 
point of view may seem a far cry from that of the first students 
of early English. When Elizabeth’s chaplain John Bridges 
presents her with an early 15th century New Testament in 
English, he is obviously convinced that his present tongue is 
preferable to the ‘rudenes and simplicitie’ of an earlier one; 
yet the important other notion of peculiarly primitive virtues is 
implicit in his praise of the early translation for the ‘ singuler 
grace’ which it attains from ‘ brevity,’ ‘ pithines’ and ‘ per- 
spicuitie,’ in his claim that its terms are ‘ apte, short, plaine, 
and sententious, which is the odd prerogatiue of antiquitie.’ *° 

These virtues of ‘antiquitie’ later came to be considered as 
causally connected with the ‘rudenes and simplicitie. The 
language of the Natural Man which certain Romantics admired 
came to be defined as possessing just these qualities. Its chief 
characteristic was that of ‘laconic brevity and point ’;** it was 
artless, yet succinct; it was aphoristic, pregnant with meaning; 
monosyllabic, limited in vocabulary, and hence figurative,” it 
was more significant, more resourceful, and more genuine than 
the over-polished, deadened language of civilized man. It is 
interesting to remark that though it took a century for ‘ primi- 
tive poetry [to be] explicitly associated with primitive virtue,’ ** 
a close association between England’s primitive language and 
her primitive virtues was made, as we have seen, almost im- 
mediately. Not that those who praised these qualities in the 
early language of England were at one with those who were 
later to praise them in the naturally ‘ poetic’ speech of the 
Noble Savage, good because he was simple and poetic for the 
same reason. But we have been perceiving one current flow 
into another—and in such declarations as those of Miss Elstob 
the similarity of direction is patent. Language is ‘ more beauti- 





4° Brit. Mus. MS Royal 1 A xii; v. Cat... . Royal . . . MSS, I, 5. 

4. V. ch. 13 of H. Fairchild, The Noble Savage (N. Y., 1928), esp. pp. 492 ff.; 
p. 445. 

42 VY. L. Whitney, ‘ Engl. Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins,’ MP 21 (1923-4). 
357. 
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ful’ as it is ‘more genuine and natural’; ‘Simplicity and 
Plainness’ and the most in the least compass, are the goods to 
be striven for; aptness, strength, significancy, are the character- 
istics of primitive languages, and ‘ our Forefathers . . . spoke 
as they fought, like Men.’ The inference that in these latter 
days Polish has swpplanted Manliness (the linguistic parallel to 
the notion that civilization stifles natural genius) found less 
blatant statement, but it has left its color upon the wording of 
her argument, and even of earlier ones. When Wordsworth 
compares the language of ‘the earliest poets,’ who ‘ wrote 
naturally, and as men,’ or the ‘ simple and unelaborated expres- 
sions’ of rustic man, with ‘the gaudiness and inane phrase- 
ology,’ the false ornament and unnatural extravagance, of 
Poetic Diction, he is speaking in a context of ideas foreign to 
those of Miss Elstob. But it is not impossible that the long 
line of early praisers of the primitive tongue of England helped 
to prepare the ground in which could flourish later admiration 
of the ‘ natural’ language of simple men which expressed in a 
strong, direct and significant manner those first conceits of the 
mind which the earlier Englishman, the rural or the Natural 
Man received more directly than the sophisticated man from 
God or Nature. 

Perhaps it is largely because of the company they were to 
keep later that many of the Saxonists’ enthusiasms seem to us 
odd persuasions for them to have. Men look into the past with 
ardour because they are on the side of the Moderns, conduct 
researches in ‘Saxon’ with admiration of the goodness and 
greatness of our more primitive ancestors, meanwhile attaching 
themselves to that group which most strenuously advocated 
the use of all the helps of the modern arts and sciences and 
most firmly believed in the superiority of the attitude of ‘ look- 
ing forward’ over that of ‘looking back’; the Golden Age is 
both behind and before. It is perhaps the scholarly divines 
who would find themselves least in sympathy with those who 
later took up their enthusiasms. Out of Protestant zeal they 
exhumed mediaeval worthies who attested to the rightminded- 
ness of the primitive English church, renewed interest in and 
respect for the English Middle Ages; when that interest and 
respect play into the hands of a ‘return to the Middle Ages,’ 
a ‘ Gothic Revival ’ with a prepossession in favor of all that was 
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Catholic in the mediaeval scene, the tables have been neatly 
turned. It might seem disconcerting to resurrect an Abbot 
Aelfric because he was as rightminded as a Protestant, and 
have him live on to be admired because he was so picturesque 
as an Abbot. Foresight of such an outcome might have aston- 
ished Archbishop Parker into inactivity. It was no part of 
L’Isle’s intention that his noble and pathetic Saxon protegé 
Elfred should come to the pass of seeming most noble and 
most Saxon when speaking in false Spenserian accents in a 
moonlit Puginesque ruin. Such uncalculated happenings (I do 
not pretend to call them consequences) are only too neat a 
retribution for the pride of learning and the Chauvinism of a 
new nationalistic ardour. But strange ends following upon in- 
nocent beginnings are among the minor ironies of scholarship. 

The other seeming incongruity is perhaps more worth re- 
marking. There may seem to be some logical sleight-of-hand 
in the ways of thinking by which these eulogizers of the past 
came to find themselves aiding in that movement which more 
than any other forwarded the development of the Idea of Prog- 
ress. But in the Saxonists’ attachment to the Modern cause we 
may perceive the reasonableness behind their simultaneous 
backward- and forward-looking attitude of mind (a seeming 
incongruity which they share with many later primitivists 
properly so called). For happily enough, their ancients were 
Moderns. Their early English Christians were ‘ Moderns ’— 
on the right and Protestant side, and as such part of a continued 
Christian progress. Their lamented worthy ancestors were 
‘Moderns "—evidence of an indigenous English culture, and as 
such part of a great nation’s continuing progress toward more 
greatness. Their primitive Englishmen speaking a primitive 
language were ‘ Moderns ’—speaking as Moderns must write, 
with simplicity and laconic force. Their natural, manly early 
Englishmen were ‘Moderns ’—with the Modern virtues of 
plain honesty and a direct relation to Nature, which were to 
aid in the progressive uncovering of Truth bare and simple. 
Thus could the past be good, the present’s seeds of goodness 
only temporarily threatened by a few tares of over-refined 
luxury, and the future full of boundless possibilities of goodness 
and greatness. 

Perhaps all research scholars are but disguised optimists. 


Connecticut College 
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CHAUCER AND THE VISCONTI LIBRARIES 
By Rosert A. Pratt 


Chaucer first definitely went to Italy in 1373 to conduct 
secret negotiations for Edward III in Genoa and Florence. 
Five years later, in 1378, under the regime of Richard II, he 
went to interview Bernabo Visconti and Sir John Hawkwood 
in Milan regarding the king’s wars.? These journeys are dis- 
tinct in their business, but have never been effectively differen- 
tiated in literary significance. 

For this purpose the journeys must be considered separately, 
and in relation to the chronology of Chaucer’s use of works of 
Italian origin. This chronology is not always fixed, but the 
general consensus of scholarly opinion is herewith briefly sum- 
marized. During the interval between the two journeys (1373- 
1378) Chaucer is thought to have written several poems show- 
ing the influence of Dante’s Commedia: these are the 
Complaint unto Pity,’ the Complaint to his Lady,* the House 
of Fame,’ and perhaps the Invocation ° to the Life of St. Cecilia. 


*In regard to this Italian journey of Chaucer see R. E. G. Kirk, Life-Records of 
Chaucer, Part 4, (Chaucer Society, Second Series, no. 32), London, 1900, nes. 68, 
70, 72, 75, 78; F. J. Mather, in Modern Language Notes 11 (1896). 419-25; 12 
(1897). 10-1, 18-21; J. S. P. Tatlock, The Duration of Chaucer’s Visits to Italy, in 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 12 (1913). 118-21; A. S. Cook, Chau- 
cerian Papers—I, in Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
23 (1919). 39-44. For the conjecture regarding a journey in 1368, see E. Rickert, 
Chaucer Abroad in 1368, in Modern Philology 25 (1928). 511-2; J. M. Manly, ed., 
Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer, New York, [1928], p. 15; and F. N. 
Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, etc. [1933], p. 
xvi. I am not here concerned with the conjectures that Chaucer met Petrarch and 
Boccaccio in 13783. 

? Concerning Chaucer’s Italian journey of 1378 see Life-Records, nos. 118, 120, 
121, 122, 140, Addition no. 8; H. Braddy, New Documentary Evidence Concerning 
Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy, in Modern Language Notes 48 (1933). 507-11; 
and J. M. Manly, Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy, in Modern Language Notes 49 
(1934) . 209-16. 

® See Robinson, pp. 970-1; this and the following references have usually been 
confined to Robinson, who mentions always the chief discussions of the problems 
of chronology. To some extent the dates assigned to the poems depend on the 
dates of the journeys themselves. 

“See Robinson, p. 971. 

5 See Robinson, pp. 887-8. 

*See Robinson, p. 862. 
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After 1378, the date of the second journey, are to be placed the 
Canterbury Tales showing Italian influence,’ the framework,® 
Troilus and Criseyde,’ the Legend of Good Women,” Anelida,™ 
and perhaps the Parliament of Fowls.’ This chronological 
survey shows that most of Chaucer’s poems indebted to Italy 
came after 1378; and that the earlier poems derive chiefly from 
one Italian writing, Dante’s Commedia. It is only after the sec- 
ond journey that Chaucer would seem definitely to have used 
Dante’s Convivio, and works of Boccaccio and Petrarch.** For 
this reason one must look with especial interest towards Milan, 
the goal of Chaucer’s second journey—though not without a 
brief preliminary consideration of the first journey. 

Genoa and Florence, where Chaucer was in 1373, were great 
commercial and banking centers. Of these, only Florence ap- 
pears to have offered Chaucer definite literary stimulus.’* Here 
the popularity of the Divina Commedia was nearing a remark- 
able climax. The conservative and educated upper classes, for 
whom Latin was the elegant and formal language, had har- 
boured an ancient prejudicial hatred towards the statesman- 
poet. But such men as Boccaccio helped restore Dante’s 
memory in their graces, and the poem increased in fame.*® 





*7See Robinson, pp. 771 (Knight’s Tale), 801 (Merchant’s Tale), 815 (Clerk’s 
Tale), 826 (Franklin’s Tale), 884 (Pardoner’s Tale), 838 (Shipman’s Tale), and 
852 (Monk’s Tale). The length of this list of tales is somewhat arbitrary, and it 
will be noted that the story of Griselda and most of the Monk’s tragedies are often 
placed in the interval 1373-1378. 

® See Robinson, p. 751. *°See Robinson, p. 952. 

® See Robinson, p. 922. 11 See Robinson, p. 897. 

12See Robinson, pp. 900-1; J. M. Manly, Three Recent Chaucer Studies, in 
The Review of English Studies 10 (1934). 266-72; H. Braddy, The Historical 
Background of the “Parlement of Fowls,’ in The Review of English Studies. 11 
(1935). 204-9, and J. M. Manly, id. 209-13. 

18 Tt is altogether likely that Chaucer became acquainted with and even obtained 
copies of some of these works in 1373; I wish, however, to emphasize the fact 
that he did not necessarily know any of them before 1378. 

14Tf he passed through Lucca in 1373 Chaucer may have heard of Giovanni 
Sercambi, who was perhaps already contemplating his imitation of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, the Novelliero of 100 tales in a pilgrimage framework. See R. Renier, 
of the Novelliero and the possible relation of its framework to that of the Canter- 
bury Tales, see R. Pratt and K. Young, “ The Literary Framework of the Canter- 
bury Tales,” part 6, to appear in Sources and Analogues of the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
in preparation by the Chaucer Section of the Modern Language Association. 

18 See G. B. Baldelli, Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio, Florence, 1806, pp. 202-3. 
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Finally, just a few months after Chaucer’s visit, a popular peti- 
tion to the Signoria requested an exposition of Dante’s poem 
in public lectures.** Boccaccio later gave these; but even if 
Chaucer had attended the lectures themselves, he could hardly 
have been in Florence at a time more opportune for hearing 
discussions and enthusiastic praises of the Commedia; and it 
were no wonder if on returning to England he used and trans- 
lated portions of this poem.*’ 

In sharp contrast to Genoa and Florence was Milan, the 
wealthiest capital in Europe, whose wealthy lords, the Vis- 
conti, had assumed the dignity and state of royalty. Lord 
Bernabd was, as Chaucer called him, “God of delit, and 
scourge of Lumbardye.”** The Visconti employed mercenary 
soldiers, and kept their subjects at peace. Milan had pros- 
pered, and was a center of culture and civilization. Here Pe- 
trarch had resided from 1353 to 1361, encouraging the Vis- 
conti’s already flourishing interest in letters.."° When Chaucer 
was there in 1378, the rule was shared by the brothers Bernabo 
and Galeazzo IT. Circumstances had led Galeazzo to build a 
separate capital at Pavia, 22 miles south of Milan. It was to 
Bernabo, however, that Chaucer was sent, and to the English 
condottiere, Sir John Hawkwood, then in Bernabo’s service 
against Verona.” 

But rather than their political affairs, their palaces, parks, or 
paved streets, it is the libraries of these men that are here of 


16 The petition was taken into consideration by the Signoria on August 9, 1373 
(see D. Guerri, I! Commento del Boccaccio a Dante, Bari, 1926, pp. 205-9). 
Chaucer reached London May 23, 1373 (see Life-Records, no. 72). The journey 
from Italy had probably required about five or six weeks (see Tatlock, Duration). 

*7 It may be noted in passing that there are now in Florence alone at least 118 
manuscripts of the Commedia, or fragments thereof, attributed to the fourteenth 
century. See Catalogo della Mostra dantesca alla Medicea Laurenziana nell’Anno 
MCMXII in Firenze, Milan, 1923, pp. 29-40. Doubtless many of these have 
gravitated to Florence since that time. 

18 See Canterbury Tales, 7. 2400 (B* 3590). A useful introduction to the 
Visconti is provided by A. S. Cook, The Last Months of Chaucer’s earliest Patron, 
in Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 21 (1916). 1-144; 
see especially part 2. 

1° See F. Novati, Jl Petrarca ed i Visconti, in F. Petrarca e la Lombardia, Milan, 
1904, pp. 21-47. 

°° See Life-Records, no. 121; G. Temple-Leader and G. Marcotti, Giovanni Acuto, 
Florence, 1889, pp. 115-8. 
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chief interest, and especially that of Bernabo.** Unfortunately 
almost no trace of it has survived. In 1385 Bernabo was cap- 
tured by his nephew, Milan was filled with tumult, and the 
people sacked and burned Bernabo’s castle and those of his 
sons and even destroyed the governmental records in the mu- 
nicipal offices.”” In the Laurentian library, however, is a com- 
mentary on Dante’s Commedia which was supposedly tran- 
scribed from a book in Bernabo’s collection, as is shown by the 
following words in the third volume of the Florentine copy, 
containing the Paradiso: ** 


La soprascripta ** exposicione, chiose, o vero postille fuorono facte 
et composte per dui excellentissimi maestri in theologia et per 
dui valentissimi filosofi et per dui Fiorentini, et fuoro facte fare 
per lo excellentissimo in Christo patre misser Iohanni, per la Dio 
gratia arcivescopo de Milano, nelli Anni Dominis Mcccl nella cita 
de Milano, li nomi deli quali exponitori sono dipinti et storiati 
nella cancellaria del magnifico signore misser Bernabd, le quali 
exposicioni furono extracte et cavate dello libro del dicto misser 
l’arcevescopo, lo quale libro é nella decta cancellaria incatenato 
con catene d’argento con moltissimi altri autori et volumi. 


This picture of the commentary chained with chains of silver 
in the midst of Bernabod’s books, however, takes on the uncer- 
tainty of an illusion when we find that the above-mentioned 
expositors were figments of someone’s imagination, and that 
the commentator was actually one man, Iacopo della Lana.” 
If there were such a library, and even if it contained such a 


*1C, Looten (see Chaucer, ses Modéles, ses Sources, sa Religion, Lille, 1931, p. 
61) suggests that Chaucer might have found manuscripts of such poems as the 
Filostrato in the library of Bernabd. 

22 See Cook, 19-20; G. Giulini, Memorie . .. della Citta e Campagna de Milano, 
v, Milan, 1856, pp. 653-9; and C. Santoro, Inventari e Regesti dell’Archivio Civico, 
vol. 1, part 1, Milan, 1921, pp. xiii-xiv. 

*8The codex is catalogued as Plut. XC. Sup., 115°, and is described by A. M. 
Bandini, Catalogus Codicum Italicorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, Gad- 
dianae, et Santae Crucis, Florence, 1778, pp. 391-2, where it is catalogued as codex 
CXXIII of the Laurentian Library. The last 31 pages of this third volume of 
the commentary are numbered from the back, on the reverse side at the bottom. 
The passage above is quoted from Page 2 of these, with modernized capitalization, 
punctuation, and accents. 

*4 Soprascripta] Above the middle of this word is written dicta (MS). 

25 See V. C. de Batines, Bibliografia Dantesca, i, Prato, 1845-1846, pp. 589-90, 
618-9; L. Rocca, Di aleuni Commenti della Divina Commedia composti nei primi 
vent’anni dopo la morte di Dante, Florence, 1891, pp. 131-4, 147. 
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commentary, there is still no positive way of telling what other 
volumes might have belonged to Bernabo. 

We are more fortunate in our knowledge of the library 
founded by Bernabo’s brother, Galeazzo II, around 1365 in his 
castle at Pavia, for in 1426 Filippo Maria Visconti had its 
inventory made.”* This Pavian library had been enlarged since 
Galeazzo’s time, but Filippo Maria’s list gives an idea of the 
sort of manuscripts probably owned by Galeazzo in 1378, the 
year of his death, which occurred in the summer, evidently dur- 
ing Chaucer’s sojourn in Lombardy.” A few of the authors 
represented,** mostly in several copies, are: Virgil,*? Seneca,*° 
Ovid,” St. Jerome,** Claudian,®* Macrobius,** St. Augustine,*® 
Boethius,*® Alanus de Insulis,** Guido de Columnis,** Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. There were many “Troy Books,” 
mostly in French,** and saints’ legends in French, Italian, and 
Latin.*© Of Dante’s writings there was a copy of the 
Monarchia*' and several of the Commedia. Petrarch was 
represented by the Rerum Memorandarum,* De Viris Illustri- 
bus,** De Gestis Caesaris,*® Carmen Bucolicum,” De Remediis 
Utriusque Fortunae,** Psalmi Poenitentiales,“* Epistolae 


76 See [G. d’Adda], Indagini storiche, artistiche e bibliografiche sulla Libreria 
Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia ... per Cura di un Bibliofilo. Parte 
prima, Milan, 1875; and G. D’A[dda], Indagini, . . . Appendice alla Parte prima, 
Milan, 1879. 

*7 Galeazzo died on August 4, 1378 (see Giulini, p. 597); Chaucer did not 
reach London until September 19, 1378 (see Life-Records, no. 122). His journey 
probably required five or six weeks (see Tatlock, Duration). 

*8In referring in subsequent notes to books in the Visconti library at Pavia, I 
offer the numbers assigned to them in Filippo Maria’s catalogue, as found in Adda, 
Indagini, pp. 3-91. 

*° 10, 11, 165, 941. 

8° 187, 191, 200, 204, 212, 216, 644-646, 648, 652, 765, 843, 845, 882, 885, 897, 
899, 988. 

51 90-26, 101, 195, 627. 88 49, 43. 

82217, 380, 518, 519, 522, 676. 3445, 640. 

°° 164, 166, 196, 197, 494-517, 562, 565, 690, 703, 810. 

°° 49, 111, 555-558, 831, 867, 936, 961. 

87 38, 44. 

38175, 402, 834, 931. 

8° 244, 305, 772, 856, 869, 944, and the numbers listed in the note preceding. 

49192, 280, 741, 746, 747, 757, 891, 935, 957. 


567, 45 888, 835. 
42177, 220, 387, 949, 951, 963. *8 393-395. 
43 940. *7 386, 391, 633, 837, 965. 


“4170, 389, 835. ‘* sol. 
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Metricae,*® Epistolae Variae,” and the letters entitled Rerum 
Familiarum Liber.’ Of Boccaccio’s works there were the Filo- 
strato, Amorosa Visione,** Decameron,** De Genealogiis 
Deorum Gentilium,® De Claris Mulieribus,°® De Casibus Vi- 
rorum Illustrium,®’ and De Montibus, Sylvis, Lacubus.**. . . 
These represent a few of the 988 volumes listed in 1426 upon a 
vast variety of subjects: science, philosophy, and religion, in 
all their phases; history, legend, and romance. It was one of 
the outstanding libraries of Europe. 

From this inventory, edited by the Marchese Girolamo d’Adda 
in 1875, it is possible to obtain even closer clues regarding the 
content of Galeazzo’s library at the time of his death: the cata- 
logue gives signatures in Roman numerals for most of the 
manuscripts. By means of a study of these signatures and of 
the titles to which they are affixed, Otto Schmidt has been able 
to draw certain important conclusions regarding the growth of 
this Pavian library.*? One valuable aid was the appearance in 
the Bibliotheque Impériale of around 100 of the 988 volumes, 
appropriated by Louis XII of France in 1499 or 1500.°° These 
have been identified by Delisle by means of the arms, ciphers, 
and devices of the former owners, or by the words: “ De Pavye. 
Au Roy Loys XII°,” added at the end of certain manuscripts. 
From such evidence Schmidt has deduced that Galeazzo II had 
owned only about 400 of the 988 volumes; * that his son, Gian 
Galeazzo, may have acquired about 150 manuscripts from the 
cathedral library of Verona in 1387, and in the next year 
about 250 codices from the Carrara library of Padua. A large 
number of books must have been added by Filippo Maria.“ 

According to Otto Schmidt’s conclusions, many of Petrarch’s 


4° 632. 5° 800. 55 384. 
6° 302. 53 859. oP S8h. 
51 205, 390; see also 204. °* 296, 870. 57 $83. 
we sae. 


5° See O. E. Schmidt, Die Visconti und ihre Bibliothek zu Pavia, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Politik 5 (1888). 444-74. 

°° See L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale, 1, 
Paris, 1868, pp. 125-38. 

®t See Schmidt, pp. 449-55. 

®? See Schmidt, p. 452; Giulini, pp. 717-8. 

°° See Schmidt, pp. 456-7; Giulini, pp. 733-6. 

°* See Schmidt, pp. 457-63. 
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and Boccaccio’s writings were added after Galeazzo’s death in 
1378, most of them having come from Padua. This suggests 
that Galeazzo had few of the books Chaucer might be thought 
to have found in Lombardy. But there is no evidence that the 
Filostrato and Decameron were not present, while Petrarch’s 
letters and other of his writings must have been there. The 
exclusion of Boccaccio’s Latin works until later depends upon 
Schmidt’s method, which is not always infallible. 

The nature of Galeazzo’s collection, the fact of Petrarch’s 
eight-year residence in Milan, and the possible “ moltissimi 
altri autori et volumi ” of Bernabo, all combine to tempt one to 
conjecture that even Bernabo might have owned literary books 
other than the problematical commentary on Dante’s Com- 
media. But the safest conclusion would certainly be negative: 
that nothing definitely militates against his having owned Pe- 
trarch’s Griselda or sonnets, or even Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
Filostrato, Filocolo, or Teseida, and perhaps other writings 
Chaucer was later to use. This is, and must remain, a matter 
solely for conjecture ; and like the views proposed regarding the 
chronology of Chaucer’s use of Italian material, it rests on 
tenuous evidence at best. But these various bits of evidence 
nevertheless combine to suggest the possibility that Chaucer 
may not have obtained the bulk of his Italian material until he 
went to Lombardy, and also the possibility that the Visconti 
may have owned the very manuscripts in question. 

In view of these possibilities, one must ask whether Chaucer 
would have been able to make use of such manuscripts, either 
at Milan or Pavia. Here, at least, we are on more solid ground. 
With five weeks to travel each way, Chaucer may have been in 
Lombardy a month and a half.°° Were his purpose to obtain 
Hawkwood’s services for England, it failed; and whatever his 
purpose may have been, there were apparently no positive 
results. But in view of the untimely death of Edward ITT’s son, 
Prince Lionel, immediately after his marriage to Galeazzo’s 
daughter, Violante, ten years before,°° Bernabo and Galeazzo 
had every reason to ingratiate themselves with the English 
court. Chaucer and Berkeley were probably entertained in 


®5 See Life-Records, no. 122; Tatlock, Duration. 
®® See Cook, The last Months of Chaucer’s earliest Patron, pp. 86-92, 104-7. 
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every possible way. The lords of Milan were renowned for 
their banquets, their hospitality, and their gifts.°’ It is likely, 
too, that such a man as Chaucer was favored with more than 
food and drink. Bernabo must have learned early that his 
guest’s deepest interests lay elsewhere. For these reasons, and 
because of Chaucer’s subsequent use of Italian material, one 
might reasonably suppose that Bernabo and his family sought 
somewhat to accommodate Chaucer with whatever literary 
resources they may have had.® 

For Bernabo, and even Galeazzo, to have been as generous 
as here suggested would not be out of keeping with the spirit 
of these patrons of learning and culture. In Bernabo’s cancel- 
leria there may have been provision for amanuenses and copy- 
ists to work, and it has already been suggested that Bernabo 
allowed copies of his manuscripts to be made. The generosity 
of the family is more definitely shown, however, in the next 
century. At that time the Visconti library at Pavia was ex- 
ceedingly well known. The rare and very precious collection of 
manuscripts was visited and admired by the highest person- 
ages and many cultured people of the day. The owners of the 
library were interested in these visits; and when anyone de- 
sired copies of the works collected there, they were always 
glad to have these made. The liberality of these rulers in 
allowing their books to be copied was altogether exceptional, 
even of the fifteenth century. As a rule, codices were either 
zealously guarded so that their duplication might not lessen 
their value, or were entirely neglected with careless indifference. 
The Visconti library, which was one of the greatest collections, 
was a model in its management, and in the facilities which it 
afforded.” 

These facts, together with all that is known of the brothers 
Bernabo and Galeazzo, suggest that at their time a similar 
spirit of liberality must have obtained. Manuscripts and 
amanuenses were all at hand, and into Milan came a lover of 
learning. This in itself would probably have sufficed to place 
the literary resources of the Visconti at the disposal of the 


®7See op. cit., pp. 60-74. 

°° There are also the possibilities that Chaucer might have dealt directly with 
librarians or with booksellers. 

®° See Adda, Indagini, pp. iii-x. 
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visitor. But Chaucer’s recommendations were extraordinary : 
he was the envoy of a court whose favor the Visconti desired ; 
and because his mission was apparently not to be crowned 
with success, they had reason to be doubly generous to him. 
It was not a second Petrarch who had come to Milan, but the 
two cases present certain parallels. In seeking the great laure- 
ate’s favor, the Visconti had not failed to recognize and accord 
with his literary tastes.” Perhaps Chaucer was received in a 
similar manner, and in more ways than one received a heritage 
from Petrarch during his second journey to Italy. 


Queens College 


7 See Novati, pp. 13-30. 








ELEMENTS OF EPIC GRANDEUR IN THE TROILUS * 
By Dantet C. BoucHNER 


The reader with both the Filostrato and the Troilus before 
him is struck at the outset by Chaucer’s reversal of the situa- 
tion of Boccaccio. In the “ Proemio” of the former a young 
poet represents himself as passionately in love with the lady 
Fiammetta (Maria d’Aquino), whose absence he laments by a 
story which will enable him to sing in his “ Florentine idiom 
and in a very appealing style ” his own sorrows and plead his 
own case.’'* But Chaucer poses as an outsider in matters of 
love,’ and tells the story with a detachment that signalizes the 
changes he has introduced. These have increased the length of 
the story from 5704 to 8239 lines. Many are in accord with 
the doctrine of the medieval rhetoricians as it was expounded 
by Mattieu de Vendome and Gaufred de Vinsauf. It was based 
chiefly on the De Inventione of Cicero, the Epistola ad Pisones 
of Horace, and the De Rhetorica ad Herennium of Cornificius; * 
it applied to poems in Latin. Of its three divisions, disposition 
received relatively little attention from the theorists, being con- 
cerned chiefly with the problems of beginning and ending a 
poem. In the Troilus Chaucer observes one aspect of this 
branch of rhetorical doctrine, prosecutio,* for the purpose of 
indicating clearly and formally the transition from the 
“ Proem ” of Book One to the narrative itself: 


For now wol I gon streyght to my matere.® 


The theorists conceived of amplification, a second division, as 
the principal function of the writer. Chaucer uses many of the 


* The writer is indebted to Dean Robert Kilburn Root for the subject of this 
paper and for numerous suggestions and criticisms. 

1 Filostrato, tr. Griffin and Myrick, Philadelphia, 1929, pp. 114-81. 

2 See especially Book Two, 13-21 of the Troilus, ed. Root, Princeton, 1926. 

8. Faral, Les Arts Poétiques du XII¢ et du XIII® Siécle, Paris, 1924, p. 99. 

‘ Ibid., 57-9. Cf. J. M. Manly, Chaucer and the Rhetoricians, Warton Lecture 
on English Poetry, Oxford, 1926, p. 9. For complete analysis of medieval rhetoric 
in relation to Chaucer, see T. Naunin, Der Einfluss der Mittelalterlichen Rhetorik 
auf Chaucers Dichtung, Bonn, 1929. 

5 Troilus, 1. 53. 

* Faral, 61-2 and 85. 
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devices of amplification. One of these is the description, which 
was sometimes considered the supreme object of poetry. Since 
its essential function was to award praise or blame, it had two 
parts, the physical, comprising a treatment of each feature in- 
cluding the brows and the interval that separates them, and 
the moral.’ Chaucer follows this prescription, as in the lines 
that interrupt the narrative in Book Five to pen little portraits 
of Criseyde, Troilus, and Diomede. He writes of Criseyde: 


And save hire browes joyneden yfere, 
Ther nas no lakke. 


And seizing on the fundamental qualities of her character, he 
says: 

Ne nevere mo ne lakkede hire pite; 

Tendre herted, slydynge of corage.® 


A second device is the digression, chiefly in the form of senten- 
trae or proverbs,’ with which the Troilus is salted. A third is 
the apostrophe, used to reinforce an expression of feeling. This 
might take the form of an exclamatio, a passionate outcry ad- 
dressed to persons dead or absent or to personified abstrac- 
tions.*° The invocations in the poem exemplify this. One of 
the most memorable apostrophes is the exhortation to young 
folk at the end of the poem. Apostrophe might also take the 
form of dubitatio, as Chaucer’s 


I nyl nat seyn that, though he lay ful softe, 
That in his thought he nas somwhat disesed.** 


A fourth of these devices is the prosopopeia, or words lent to 
persons dead or absent or to inanimate objects.’* Chaucer uses 
this artificial device rather sparingly; it is exemplified in the 
words of Oenone to Paris that Pandarus quotes to Troilus.* But 
its narrower form, personification, occurs often. One of the 
most moving comes when Troilus, his love consummated, begs 
Night to tarry.’® Another device is the periphrasis, the ampli- 


7 Tbid., 75-80. 12§. 449-3. 

§ Troilus, 5. 799-840. 18 Faral, 72-3. 

® Faral, 74; Manly, 10-13. 1* Troilus, 1. 659-65. 
2° Faral, 70-2. 18 3. 1429-42. 


4 Troilus, 5.1835-48. 
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fication of a statement to the end of raising it to a higher 
stylistic level.*° Chaucer, of course, uses this, once with a sug- 
gestion of satire: 

The dayes honour, and the hevenes eye, 

The nyghtes foo,—al this clepe I the sonne.1? 
And still another is the expolitio (closely related to the pre- 
ceding) , as in Chaucer’s invocation of Venus: 

O blisful light, ... 

O sonnes lief, O Joves doughter deere, 

Plesaunce of love, O goodly debonaire."® 

The authors of the medieval artes poeticae distinguished 

three levels of style, the simple, the middle or mixed, and the 
high or sublime, a distinction that had been one of the founda- 
tions of Ciceronian doctrine and that remained in force in the 
Middle Ages.*® The models were Virgil’s Eclogues for the 
simple, his Georgics for the middle, and the Aeneid for the high 
style. To achieve the high style, a writer used two kinds of 
ornament, modus gravis and ornatus facilis. The first was char- 
acterized by the use of tropes, in which human emotion and 
aesthetic feeling find utterance.” Chaucer used these exten- 
sively, but not to the point of being mannered. A particularly 
interesting metaphor is “ dulcarnon,” used by Criseyde for her 
dilemma which Pandarus tries to argue away, with its rich 
associations of science running back through Arabic to Euclid.” 
The second consisted chiefly in the employment of the “ colors 
of rhetoric,” word-schemes and figures of thought from which 
resulted ingenious patterns of sound and sense familiar to stu- 
dents of the later prose in euphuism. Chaucer, of course, uses 
some of them—alliteration, for example, without ceasing—but 
he subordinates them in the Troilus to graver matters of style. 
Sometimes he secures a powerful effect at once emotional and 
spiritual in an elaborate anaphora: 

Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love! 

Swich fyn hath al his grete worthynesse! 

Swich fyn hath his estat real above! 


Swich fyn his lust! swich fyn hath his noblesse! 
Swich fyn hath false worldes brotelnesse! ** 





16 Faral, 68; Manly, 183. 2° Faral, 86-8. 1 Troilus, 3. 930-6. 
17 Troilus, 2. 904-6. 2° Tbid., 89-90. 22 5. 1828-32. 
18 §. 1-4. 
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A similarly heightened use of this rhetorical device occurs a few 
lines later: 

Lo here, of payens corsed olde rites! 

Lo here, what alle hire goddes may availle! 

Lo here, thise wrecched worldes appetites! 

Lo here, the fyn and guerdoun for travaille 

Of Jove, Appollo, of Mars, of swich rascaille! ** 


But one passage quoted above (Troilus, II, 904-6) suggests 
a reaction against the ingenious prettiness of the rhetoricians, 
which took the form in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale of a derisive 
allusion to Gaufred de Vinsauf and, according to Professor 
Manly, of “the whole apparatus of medieval rhetoric.” ** 
Though the theorists wrote for the instruction of poets using 
Latin, Chaucer availed himself of their precepts to raise his 
English poem above the level of any but the best vernacular’ 
literature. We can in all probability thus explain the ornate- 
ness he has added to his original. 

But what of the more fundamental and pervasive change, the 
alteration of the whole tone of the poem? It is not surprising 
that the theories and example of Dante provide us with a pos- 
sible explanation. In the De Vulgari Eloquentia he defends the 
speech of the people as “ nobler” than the learned and arti- 
ficial Latin, and he finds in it qualities of excellence and court- 
liness that make it a fit vehicle for poetry when used for the 
best thoughts of men of the highest excellence.** The subjects 
worthy of this illustrious vernacular must be useful, or deal 
with safety and the public good; must be pleasurable, or deal 
with love; and must be right, or deal with virtue. These, as 
Virgil indicated, are prowess in arms, the fire of love, and the 
direction of the will.** For tragedy, when “the stateliness of 
the lines as well as the loftiness of the construction, and the 
excellence of the words” agree with the greatness of the sub- 
ject, Dante would have his poet use “ the higher style.” If, he 
says, “ our subject appears fit to be sung in the tragic style, we 
must then assume the illustrious vernacular language.” Those 


23 5. 1849-53. 

24 Manly, 3-5 and 17. 

5 De Vulgari Eloquentia, tr. A. G. Ferrers Howell in The Latin Works of Dante, 
London, 1904, pp. 4 and 54-67. 

6 Tbid., 69-71 and 94. 
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things “which we have distinguished as being worthy of the 
highest song are to be sung in that style alone ”—namely, arms, 
love, and virtue.** When a poet purposes to sing of these, “ let 
him drink first of Helicon,” and submit himself to “ the habit 
of the sciences.” ‘Those who, “ innocent of art, and science,” 
trust to genius alone, merely display their folly. Only after 
“ strenuous efforts of genius” and “constant practice in the 
art” should the poet adjust the strings of his lyre and “ boldly 
take up his plectrum and begin to ply it.” ** Dante’s models are 
the classic poets, for, he says, “the more closely we copy the 
great poets, the more correct is the poetry we write ”; and from 
them we may learn how to write in a style having “ flavor and 
grace and also elevation.” * 

Dante was, of course, the greatest exemplar of his theories. 
And by the third quarter of the fourteenth century, the Floren- 
tines were sufficiently proud of his name to appoint Boccaccio 
in 1373 to expound the Divine Comedy. Thus began the first 
cathedra dantesca and the first formal exposition of a poem in 
the vulgar tongue.*® Boccaccio told his fellow citizens that he 
honored Dante for having revealed the glory of the Florentine 
idiom, which was sweeter and lovelier than Latin; his works, he 
asserted, “have concealed within them the sweetest fruits of 
historical or philosophical truth.” ** Though Chaucer could not 
have heard reports of these epochal lectures on his first Italian 
journey, which ended in May, 1373, he might have learned of 
them later. Certainly he followed the example of Dante with 
respect to his native idiom. 

In his De Genealogia Deorum, Boccaccio had already set 
forth and defended the attributes of poetry written in the high 
style. Such poetry, he insists, is to be sharply distinguished 
from that which is merely ornate (and the most faithful devo- 
tion to the rhetorical doctrines of the medieval theorists would 
have issued only in ornateness) , because it aims to teach as 
well as to delight.** It “ veils truth in a fair and fitting gar- 
ment of fiction,” which does not impair the truth but much 


*7 Ibid., "8-9. 

28 Tbid., 79-80. 

2° Tbid., 78 and 86-8. 

8° FE, Hutton, Boccaccio, London, 1910, pp. 249-52. 

51 Ibid., 256-72. 

*2C. G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry, Princeton, 1930, pp. 76-8. 
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enhances its power over men.** Poets of this rank, Boccaccio 
declares with Dante in mind, “ raise flights of symbolic steps to 
heaven.” ** To them, a thorough schooling in the Liberal Arts, 
in science moral and natural, in history, literature, archaeology, 
and geography—in the full cycle of medieval knowledge—is 
necessary. The De Genealogia made available some of the 
learning that its author regarded as indispensable.** Now the 
highest poetry, Boccaccio thought, was ancient poetry, and 
“the essential matter of ancient poetry was myth,” which was 
a source of “ spiritual energy ” that it was his task to revive. 
He conceived of the old mythology, Professor Osgood points 
out, “not as mere make-believe, but as describing, however 
dimly, the operations of the Celestial Hierarchy ”; and so he 
identified the gods of mythology with planetary influences and 
pointed “the alliance between the old paganism and the 
astrology ” that was accepted by Dante and the fourteenth 
century.*® Finally, Boccaccio says that the poet belongs to the 
number of philosophers since he “ tries with all his powers to 
set forth in noble verse the effects, either of Nature herself, or 
of her eternal and unalterable operation.” ** In Virgil, in Dante, 
and in Petrarch, “the sap of philosophy runs pure”; and in 
them “all that is clear and holy in the bosom of moral phi- 
losophy is presented in so majestic a style, that nothing could 
be uttered for the instruction of mankind more replete, more 
beautiful, more mature, nay, more holy.” ** From Italy, it 
would seem, from the principles and practice of Dante and 
Boccaccio, came the inspiration to tell the story of Troilus in 
the mother tongue with the dignity and elevation of the high 
style.*° 

Many of Chaucer’s additions to the Filostrato are in accord 
with these principles and may properly be called elements of 
epic grandeur. First are the “ Proems.” That of Book One 
shows that Chaucer had taken to heart Dante’s advice to 


53 Tbid., 39-42 and pp. xxxviii-xl. 

54 Tbid., 41-2. 

85 Tbid., 21 and 40; cf. xiv and xxxv. 

8° Ibid., xvi-xxi. Boccaccio’s conception of mythology is expounded in Book XI. 
I have followed Professor Osgood’s summary of the argument. 

* Toid., 70. 

88 Tbid., 52-4. 

®° Dean Root makes this suggestion in his ed., p. xlv. 
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emulate the great ancients. It announces the theme, after the 
manner of classical epic, the love-tragedy of Troilus; it sets the 
tone of the whole poem and prepares the reader for the irony 
of the author’s treatment.*? The “ Proem ” of Book Two is a 
‘metaphorical statement of the change for the better in the for- 
tunes of the young lover, and resembles Dante’s leaving the 
Inferno for the Purgatorio; ** but there is a note of underlying 
tragedy and inescapable destiny. The ecstasy of the lovers is 
prefigured in the “ Proem” of Book Three by the invocation of 
Venus, whose role is sometimes that of the pagan deity, some- 
times that of the planet with astrological influence, the power 
of love and the unifying principle of the universe.*? Perhaps no 
passage in the 7'’roilus better illustrates the use of mythology in 
the manner urged by Boccaccio. It also indicates the height- 
ened emotional content and the deepened philosophical import 
of the poem. And again, the “ Proem ” of Book Four sets the 
tone and announces the matter of that division, how Fortune 
cast Troilus “ out of his lady grace” and her faithlessness.** 

Chaucer enhances this epic dignity by means of the invoca- 
tions, another device of classical epic. In Book One, Tisiphone, 
“ cruel furie,” becomes a symbol of sorrow and pain, a concep- 
tion owing much to Dante.** The appeal to Clio, Muse of his- 
tory, serves notice that the material related in Book Two is a 
matter of sober record. The prayer for aid to Calliope, Muse 
of epic poetry, suggests that the poet was rising to a higher 
level of composition in Book Three.*® And at the end of this 
book, Chaucer again addresses Venus and the Muses to thank 
them for the inspiration he had received.*® The invocation to 
the Furies and to “ cruel Mars ” foreshadows the more sorrow- 
ful matter of Book Four. And in Book Five, Chaucer’s divine 
aids are the Fates, the ministers who will carry out Jove’s 
decree of infelicity and death for Troilus.*’ 

To infuse the Troilus with “ flavor and grace and also eleva- 


“9 Troilus, 1. 1-56. 

** Dean Root in his ed., p. 435. 

*2 Troilus, 3.1-49 and p. 463. 

43 4, 1-28. 

44 J. L. Lowes, “ Chaucer and Dante,” MP, 14. 719. 
“© Dean Root in his ed., p. 466. 

*® Troilus, 3. 1807-14. 

5. 8-7: 
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ter the tion” superior to the Filostrato, Chaucer has, as Dante pre- 
sets the , scribed, copied the ancients also in the large number of mytho-+ 
e irony } logical allusions he has introduced. Many come from Ovid, 
wo ls a such as Niobe weeping for her children,** or the agony of Tityus 
the for- torn by the vultures in hell,*® or the Calydonian boar hunt.*° 
ing the But Chaucer has also scattered through his poem, in contrast to 
lerlying Boccaccio, such a multitude of other classical touches as to 
overs 1S ‘ constitute what Professor Kittredge calls a “ Trojanization ” of 
ation of 


the situation.** It is necessary to offer as examples only a few 


', Some- | of these in order to show how thoroughly they have been har- 
> power | monised with and how much they contribute to the atmosphere 
haps no of high romance that predominates throughout the poem. Thus 
logy in among Calchas’ divinations that presage the fall of Troy are the 
height- oracle of Apollo, the lots cast like the ancient sortes, and 
import augury.”’ Again, Troilus adjures Venus by her love of Adonis, 
sets the Jove by his love of Europa, Mars by his love of Venus, Phoebus 
Fortune by his love of Daphne, Mercury by his love of Herse, Diana, 
ess.*° and the Fates to grant him success,** and he wishes that his 
Invoca- night with Criseyde might be as long as Jupiter’s with 
iphone, Alemena.** He vows that he will love her after he is dead and 
concep- dwelling in torment with Proserpine, but she hopes to live with 
> of his- him in the Elysian Fields, like Orpheus and Eurydice. She 
wo 1S a swears by the celestial gods, by every nymph and infernal 
es Muse deity, by the satyrs and fauns, and calls on Atropos to break 
: ere her thread of life if ever she is false; and she asserts that Simois, 
of this 


the river that runs through Troy, shall turn back its current 
o thank before she will be unfaithful.*® In all, there are about 100 such Peo 


ation to touches. Their effect is not only, as Professor Kittredge says, — ‘{~ ,. 4 , 
‘teow “to intensify an atmosphere of high antiquity,”*’ but also to |, 
s divine ornament and to exalt the poem. 
t Jove's Chaucer has shown here as in all his poems a perfect con- 

; trol of the learning in which Dante and Boccaccio would have 
‘0 eleva- 


the serious poet steep himself and use at will to raise the tenor of 
his subject. For example, the reference to “ Orcades and Inde ” 


*8 1. 699-700. 4° 1. 786-8. 5° 5. 1464-79. 

51“ Chaucer’s Lollius,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Cambridge, Mass., 
1917, pp. 50-4. 

52 Troilus, 4. 114-7. 55 4.470-6 and 785-91. 

58 $. 712-35. 56 4. 1541-53. 


543, 1427-8. 57 Kittredge, p. 54. 
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is good medieval geography.** Pandarus’ discussion of the sig- 


nificance of dreams is likewise in accord with the science of the 
day.*’ A good understanding of physiology is equally clear.® 
But just as accurate and especially characteristic of his work is 
the elaborate use of astronomy and astrology. He utilizes 
myth and astronomy for definitions of time, and tells the hour 
by the sun’s progress through the heavens. Accordingly, the 
passage of the Moon from Aries to the end of Leo serves to 
measure the period of Criseyde’s absence from Troilus, or ten 
days." As the Moon nears the end of Leo, a complicated 
astronomical statement of time shows that the ten days are 
almost over.’ Astronomy woven with myth marks, with refer- 
ences to Phoebus and Zephirus, the passage of three years.” 
The movements of the stars in their courses affect the doom 
of Troy and the conduct of the persons. Chaucer depicts these 
astrological influences as subject to the will of God, as 
Dante “* and Boccaccio had explained. Thus Pandarus dis- 
covers whether the Moon is propitious for his visit to Cri- 
seyde.® Later Venus in the seventh house is favorably placed 
for the success of Troilus’ love.*° As if to heed Boccaccio’s 
advice, Chaucer often blends myth and astrology. Thus Troilus 
thanks Venus both as a deity and as a “ wel-willy” planet. 
Again, he prays to her as the goddess of love and as an astro- 
logical influence to intercede with Jupiter and turn aside evil 
planetary influence, and he appeals to the gods who are identi- 
fied with the several planets. Criseyde is forced to stay with 
Pandarus by the remarkable conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the crescent Moon in the sign Cancer, which causes a 
heavy downpour of rain.” These allusions are used in the 
manner of Boccaccio in the ornate Teseide and after Dante’s 
fashion in the Divine Comedy; and like them Chaucer 
touches the imagination and sheds an astral lustre on his poem. 
But the most profound change made by Chaucer, the phi- 


5° Troilus, 5.969-71 and p. 546. 
5° 5. 360-85 and note on pp. 535-6. 
°° 1. 306-7 and note on pp. 416-7; 3.1088-9 and note on p. 483. 


*1 4.1590-6 and note on p. 527. °5 Troilus, 2. 74-5. 

2 5. 1016-20. °° 2. 680-6 and note on p. 446. 

$3 5. 8-13. 7 §. 1255-7. 

*4Dean Root in his ed., p. 475. °° §. 715-32 and note on pp. 476-7. 


°° §.617-26 and notes on pp. 474-5 and pp. xvi-xviii. 
*° Dean Root in his ed., pp. 488-9; Kittredge, 118-20. 
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losophizing of the story, has deepened its meaning. He belongs 
to that illustrious company of excellent poets visioned by 
Dante, who body forth grave subjects in a style not merely 
ornate, but sublime; for he undertakes to write, as Boccaccio 
had said, of moral philosophy in so majestic a form that noth- 
ing could be uttered for the instruction of mankind more 
powerful. After the manner of Dante, he incorporates into his 
poem the philosophy of Boethius, and from Dante he borrows 
the elevated conception of Fortune as the agency of divine 
providence,’ and the address to the Blessed Trinity which 
brings the Troilus to a close.” Among these Boethian ele- 
ments, which increase the tone of artistic and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the poem,” especially significant are the discussion of 
Fortune in which Troilus blames and Pandarus defends the 
fickle goddess,** Criseyde’s complaint against false felicity,” 
Troilus’ hymn to love as the bond of all things,”® and his 
soliloquy on the conflict between God’s foreknowledge and 
man’s free will.’ The last two passages, significantly enough, 
were introduced by Chaucer in revising the poem after publica- 
tion. A third similar insertion consists of the stanzas which 
follow the soul of Troilus on its flight through the heavens.” 
These new passages, all in the grand manner, strengthen and 
give climactic emphasis to the philosophical interpretation of 
the story. Their cumulative effect is to exalt the Tvoilus 
to the level of those supreme poems in which tragedy is inter- 
preted in the light of moral values that give human beings an 
anchor of hope in a world of bitterness and insecurity. 

Dante would have his poet write of arms, love, and virtue in 
tragedy. Chaucer has treated these subjects in a tragedy in 
the medieval sense of the term. He has disposed the nine of 
Boceaccio’s tale into five books suggesting the five acts of tragic 
drama, with a tragic insistence on an overruling destiny.”® From. 
his position of ironic detachment, moreover, the poet acts as a 
kind of tragic chorus. Many of his moralizing comments are of 
this sort, interpreting the conduct and emotions of his actors and 


™ Troilus, 5.1541-5. 75 $3. 813-36. 

72 5.1863-5 and pp. xliv and xlv. 76 3.1744-71. 

78 Dean Root in his ed., p. xli. 7 4, 953-1085. 

4 Troilus, 1. 837-54. 78 Dean Root in his ed., pp. Ixxi-ii. 


7° Tbid., p. xlix. W. C. Curry elaborates this suggestion in his “ Destiny in 
Chaucer’s Troilus,’ PMLA, 45. 129-68. 
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pointing his lesson. Thus he studiously corrects the impression 
that Criseyde’s was “a sodeyn love”; *° or he summarizes the 
status of the action,” or turns, profoundly moved at the end, in 
lines adapted from the Paradiso to a sublime invocation to the 
Blessed Trinity.’* These tragic elements put the reader in the 
position of the gods on Olympus observing the struggles of 
pitiable humans against ineluctable fate; they enforce the lesson 
of eternal Christ and true felicity. There is nothing like this in 
the Filostrato% A narrative that had been a young man’s 
vehicle of intense but personal appeal has become in Chaucer’s 
handling a high romance of universal appeal, ennobled by cer- 
tain epic features, which depicts and interprets one of the 
central human experiences. 


Northwestern University 


8° Troilus, 2. 666-79. 
813. 491-511. 
52 Dean Root in his ed., pp. 564-5. 
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THE NORTHERN DIALECT OF THE SHEPHEARDES 
CALENDER 


By C. Bowre MiILiican 


In connection with the problems of the dialect of The Shep- 
heardes Calender, the report on the first examination, or dio- 
cesan visitation, of Merchant Taylors’ School after its founda- 
tion is strongly to the point. Richard Mulcaster, Headmaster, 
was sick in bed on this occasion, and he must have been 
cheered somewhat by the several commendations of the digni- 
fied body, presided over by the future Algrind of the Calender, 
who reacted favorably except in one particular. John Huchen- 
son was clerk of the Merchant Taylors’ Company at the time. 
So runs the story in the Records of the Merchant Taylors Com- 
pany (Ancient M.S. Books, No. 38), Volume I (1562-1574) , 
pages 11-12: * 


Die veneris xvj Die Augusti Anno 1562/ 


Memorandum that at this present day there was a solempne 
visitacon | made & had at theire schole in Saint Laurens pounteney 
in london By the | Right Reuerend ffather in god Edmond Gryndall 
Bysshoppe of london Master | Whitehed Master Calfehill & Master 
Wattes Archedecanus of Middlesex and other | lerned men in the 
persons of the right honorable Sir Willteam Harper Knight | Lord 
Mayor of the Citie of london Sir Thomas Offeley & Master Thomas 
| Rowe Aldermen The Master & Wardens and dyuerse others of 
the worshipfull | Assistents of this house viz / Master Whith 
Hilles Master Thomas | Acworth Master Emanuell Lucar Master 
fletewood, William Rigeley William Merick | ffrauncis Pope Iohn 
god Iohn Traves Willtam Sulyerd, Thomas Tomlynson | William 
Albany & and Robert Hulson/ In which visitacon so made The said 
Reuerend | father and others the learned men before named Did 
firste begyn to examyne | and Trie the vsshers of theire learninge 
and of theire order and maner of | teachinge of theire schollers 
vnder theire seuerall charges, begynnynge at the| hed or chief 
vsher & ending with the yongest orderly one after an other/ | The 
said vsshers then being in nombre five, and after their examynacon 
& | triall had, They then proceded to the triall of the schollers howe 
they Did | proffitt there/ begynnynge with the highest or chiefest 





+I am indebted to D. Liddle, Esq., Office Clerk of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, for permission to copy this extract. 
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forme, and so tried one | forme after an other vntill they had gone 
throughe all the schole for the most | parte/ After which triall had 
& made, They the said lerned men made relacon [p. 12:] vnto the said 
lord mayor & others the worshipfull Assistents before named | Howe 
that they had founde that the scholemaster of the said schole which 
| then lay sick in his bed had moche perfyted the schollers there 
& therefore | worthy of great Comendacon, And also howe that they 
had founde many | toward chollers in the said schole, And also some 
so good achollers, That | the like of them as they supposed in any 
other schole within the Realme | And for the order of the teachinge 
of the vsshers, they founde in| them this onely faulte, that they 
had not taught the children to | pronounce theire wordes and to 
speak Distynctly so well as they ought | to haue Done, The which 
proceded as they tooke it, for that the most | parte of the vsshers 
there were Northren men borne, and therefore Did not | pronounce 
so well as those that be brought vp in the schole of the south | 
partes of the Realme/ 





The proper interpretation of this report does not settle, of 
course, the question of dialectal influence in the diction of the 
Calender, but it does give to it for the first time a decidedly 
human setting.’ Poets, regardless of century, are human beings 
first, and in great measure are products of early environment. 
Granted that we shall never be able to measure the degree of 
influence of the speech of Northern teachers on Spenser the child 
and adolescent, yet we can rest assured that he (one of the 
“ toward ” or “ good” scholars, we hope) took the influences of 
Merchant Taylors’ School with him to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and on to the Calender, and we should at least recog- 
nize the possibility and the probability that grammar-school in- 
struction played some part in the theory of poetic diction that 
Immerito upholds and puts into practice in his eclogues. Nor 
is it simply a question that the teachers who were “ Northren 
men borne” failed, according to a more Southern norm of 
speech, to teach “ the children to pronounce their wordes and 
to speak Distynctly so well as they ought to haue Done,” for 


? An account of this visitation is given by the Rev. H. B. Wilson in The History 
of Merchant-Taylors’ School (1814), pp. 23-25. He quotes from the original docu- 
ment and refers in his summary to the significant concluding part, but he does not 
relate it to Spenser, nor could he: that Spenser attended Merchant Taylors’ 
School was not known until R. B. Knowles reported on the Towneley MSS. for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1874 (4th Report, Part I, App., pp. 
406 ff.). C. M. Clode and others who have written concerning the Merchant 
Taylors refer to the visitation but do not attach to it the significance that I shall 
stress. 
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pronunciation involves vocabulary as well, and would neces- 
sarily establish a predilection for the almost unconscious use of 
certain words and idioms.° 


New York University 


8 It is certainly not strange that Mulcaster, “a man of a good Northern family,” 
should have selected some Northern teachers, or ushers, for his pupils; and who 
most of these teachers were in the days of Spenser may yet be made clear by a 
further search of the records of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. From the printed 
accounts it appears that some few can be identified now. John Moore, B.A., was 
Chief Usher, or First Undermaster, at the foundation of the school and served 
until 1568, when he was followed by John Higgynson, B.A., who continued until 
1570. John Goodwin, B. A., M.A., was Third Undermaster until his death in 1569, 
It is possible that others who held higher positions after 1569 were in humbler 
ranks before Spenser’s departure, such as Thomas Maddox, B.A., First Under- 
master in 1570, and Robert Wyddoson, B.A., Third Undermaster in 1570. See 
Wilson, as above, pp. 370, note, 1179, and 1185. It should also be pointed out that 
according to the parish register of St. Laurence Pountney, the parish church of 
Merchant Taylors’ School in Spenser’s day, Richard Wiman, “usher of y® Schole,” 
was buried on January 3, 1560/61. Unless there is an error in the entry, if the 
reference here is to Merchant Taylors’ School, it would seem that it was open 
before the usual date given for its foundation, September 24, 1561. Cf. the Rev. 
C. J. Robinson, A Register of the Scholars Admitted into Merchant Taylors’ School, 
I (1882), viii, note. 


4 








NOTES ON MULCASTER AND SPENSER 
By C. Bowie MItiican 


In any extensive investigation of the life of a great poet there 
are always oddments found by the wayside or on the highway 
that prove of interest and value. Through the kindness of the 
Reverend F. G. Masters, Rector of St. Mary Abchurch and 
Vicar of St. Laurence Pountney, London, I have looked once 
more through the parish register and the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Laurence Pountney. Accordingly, some facts 
concerning Spenser emerge, coincidental or not, which are 
strong enough to stand alone and which speak clearly enough 
to require little or no comment. 


1 


Selections from the register of St. Laurence Pountney have 
been printed by the Reverend H. B. Wilson in A History of the 
Parish of St. Laurence Pountney, London (1831), but his 
choice is purely an arbitrary one arbitrarily set down. In this 
light, therefore, all the entries concerning Richard Mulcaster 
and his family should be assembled as they appear in the regis- 
ter. Mulcaster became the first headmaster of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School after its foundation on September 24, 1561. In 
1562 we find that a daughter of Mulcaster and his wife Katha- 
rine was christened in the church just across Laurence Pount- 
ney Hill from the old Manor of the Rose; in 1575-76 and in 
1576-77 Mulcaster, along with John East, was a church- 
warden; * in 1586 he resigned his headmastership. The entries 
from the register follow: 


Christnings. . . 
1562 . . . September .11. Margery Mulkester ? 
1563[/64]. ... March .12. Silvan Mulcaster son of Mr Mul. sco ° 
1566: ... July. ... .8. An dau. of Richard mulcaster * 





1Mulcaster got into trouble with his accounts, but was able to explain dis- 
crepancies. He and East closed their books on September 7, 1578. See Wilson, 
p. 128, note continued, and the MS. churchwardens’ accounts, which give Mul- 
caster’s explanations in his autograph. 

2 Fol. [4°]; not in Wilson. 

5 Ibid.; in Wilson, p. 129, note a. 

* Fol. [4°]; not in Wilson. 

214 
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1572: ... August. ... .11. Peter son of Richard mulcastr 
Scolemr ° 
1573. ...Nouember 26. kathrine da. of Richard mulcastr 
Scolmr ® 
1580: ... Iuly .17. Walter son of Richard mulcaster Scholemr? 
Burialls. 
1563 ... October. ... .2. ... Elizabeth Mr Mulcasters mayd: ° 


[Flanking the entries of this year is the notation “ This was the 
yeare of the great Plague in London ”] 
1573[/74] .. . January .28. Silvan9 mulcaster a child ® 


1576. ... September. ... .19. katherin mulcaster a child *° 
Marriages. .. .% 
1584[/85]. ... February. ... 22. Iohn minter & Mrgery 
mulcastr *? 
1586... . Nouember .21. Edward Ihonson and Anna mulcaster ** 


As far as Spenser is concerned, only let us think of human 
nature: he surely must have known the first three Mulcaster 
children, Margery, Silvanus, and Ann (or Anna), if not the 
others. And that he named a son Silvanus is sufficiently strik- 
ing to attract attention. 


2 


Until the reign of Edward VI the Master and chaplains of 
Corpus Christi (or Pountney) College administered the affairs 
of the church of St. Laurence Pountney. Afterwards the living 
became a lay-impropriation in the hands of the Crown, until 
finally the advowson was granted to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The succession of masters and ministers is by no 
means clear, but St. Laurence Pountney was the parish church 
of the Merchant Taylors’ School from its foundation until the 
Great Fire, and in 1670 the vicarage was consolidated with the 


5 Fol. [5°]; in Wilson, p. 129, note a. 

* Ibid. 

7 Fol. [6%]; Wilson, p. 130, note continued. 

®§ Fol. [86"]; not in Wilson. 

® Fol. [88"]; Wilson, p. 11, note a. 

2° Fol. [88°]; ibid. 

11 A typewritten copy of a transcription of the marriages, by W. H. Challen, Esq., 
in the Rectory Room of St. Mary Abchurch. 

*2 Fol. [65]; Wilson, p. 133, note continued. 

18 Ibid. 
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rectory of St. Mary Abchurch.** The symbol of the original 
patron college was the pelican tearing her breast to feed her 
young, and, at least according to tradition, the gilded pelican 
feeding her young that is now above the entrance to the 
Rectory Room of St. Mary Abchurch was salvaged from St. 
Laurence Pountney during the Great Fire and transferred to 
its present position. Granting, of course, the unreliability of 
mere tradition, granting also the common and universal exist- 
ence of the pelican as a symbol of the body of Christ, but think- 
ing too of Spenser’s impressionistic grammar-school years, let 
us simply recall the roster of the poet’s lost works and his refer- 
ence to his “ dying Pellicane, being fully finished... .”* 


The Huntington Library 


14See R. Newcourt, Reportorium, I (1708), 389-90, 918 [900], and G. Hennessy, 
Novum Reportorium (1898), pp. CXIX, 264, 295-98. The parish register of St. 
Laurence Pountney refers, however, to other ministers who may have been in- 
cumbent when Spenser was in school: ‘“ M® Woodley minister of the Church ” 
was buried on November 12, 1561 (fol. [85%]); children of “ Iohn Baron minister ” 
were christened in 1563/64, 1565, 1566, 1568, and 1569 (fols. [4*]-[5"]); “ Thomas 
Best minist? & Ione Twyne” were married on December 8, 1567 (fol. [63°]). 

18 Spenser's letter to Harvey (“ Quarto Nonas Aprilis 1580”), Oxford one-volume 
Spenser, p. 612; see also Harvey’s references, ibid., pp. 620, 628, and the remarks 
of the printer to the reader in the Complaints, p. 470. 
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AN EMENDATION OF DRYDEN’S CONQUEST 
OF GRANADA, PART ONE 


By Auice Dutany Batu 


There is in the first part of Dryden’s Conquest of Granada a 
discrepancy which has escaped notice ever since the first edition 
of the play in 1672. This inconsistency is the attribution of 
the speech beginning at |. 151 to Zulema,' instead of to its 
rightful speaker, Selin. 

Both characters enter with others of the Zegry faction and 
their enemies, the Abencerrages, early in the play. After Boab- 
delin, the king, has attempted to quiet the renewed civil struggle 
with the plea that all the Moors should present a united front 
against the Christians, the following dialogue occurs (I. 149- 
167): 

Ozmyn. *Tis fit our private Enmity should cease; 
Though injur’d first, yet I will first seek peace. 
Zulem. No, Murd’rer, no; I never will be won 
To peace with him whose hand has slain my Son. 
Ozmyn. Our Prophets curse— 
On me, and all th’Abencerrages light, 
If unprovok’d I with your Son did fight. 
Abdelmel. A band of Zegry’s ran within the Place, 
Match’d with a Troop of thirty of our race. 
Your Son and Ozmyn the first squadrons led, 
Which, ten by ten, like Parthyans, charg’d and fled. 
The Ground was strow’d with Canes, where we did meet, 
Which crackled underneath our Coursers feet. 
When Tarifa, (1 saw him ride apart) 
Chang’d his blunt Cane for a steel pointed Dart; 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 
Who wanted time for Treason to provide, 
He, basely, threw it at him, undefy’d? 


This would seem to indicate that Tarifa, the Zegry victim of 
Ozmyn’s aim, was the son of the chieftain Zulema. The rest of 
the play shows clearly, however, that Tarifa was the son of 

This reading is retained in all the modern editions that I have seen, including 


those of Scott and Saintsbury and of Montague Summers. 
? All quotations are from the first edition. 
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Selin, and indeed, some important parts of the plot hinge on the 
latter’s seeking for revenge. Zulema, moreover, is portrayed as 
a man rather too young to have a grown son, being the brother 
of Lyndaraxa and one of the three suitors for the hand and 
favor of Almahide. 

At one point Zulema himself is made to declare the true 
relationship (2. 238-245) : 


Abdal. No more;—I will usurp the Royal Seat; 
Thou who hast made me wicked, make me great. 


Zulema. Your way is plain; the Death of Tarifa, 
Does, on the King, our Zegry’s hatred draw; 
Though with our Enemies in show we close, 

Tis but while we to purpose can be foes. 
Selin, who heads us, would revenge his Son; 
But favour hinders justice to be done. 


When Selin prepared to force his daughter Benzaida to avenge 
her brother’s death by killing Ozmyn, he declared (4. 2. 244- 
245) : 

Abenamar shall mourn as well as I; 

His Ozmyn for my Tarifa shall die. 


Plainly, then, it should be Selin and not Zulema who speaks 
to Ozmyn as “him whose hand has slain my Son.” The next 
speech attributed to Zulema, following the passage quoted, 
might be spoken either by the younger man or by Selin.* 

Misreading of Selin. as Zulem. would seem a possible mistake 
for a printer to have made when the copy was in longhand. It 
may be significant that except in the instance here discussed 
the abbreviation Zulem. occurs only once in the play;* else- 
where the name is rendered as Zulema. or Zul., each form being 
used thirteen times. The fact that the error has escaped de- 
tection may easily be attributed to the somewhat confusing 
relationships in the play. 


West Los Angeles, California 


*]. 170-173. Zulema. His hate to thee was grounded on a grudge 
Which all our generous Zegrys just did judge; 
Thy villain blood thou openly didst place 
Above the purple of our Kingly race. 


‘Cf. 2.229. Here it is plainly Zulema, the lover of Almahide, who is speaking. 
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BYRON’S STAGE FRIGHT: THE HISTORY OF HIS 
AMBITION AND FEAR OF WRITING 
FOR THE STAGE 


By Davin V. ErpMan 


I composed it actually with a horror of the stage, and with 
a view to render even the thought of it impracticable, 
knowing the zeal of my friends that I should try that for 
which I have an invincible repugnance, viz. a representation. 


(Byron to Murray, of Manfred, March 9, 1817)* 


Unless I could beat them all, it would be nothing. ... 
(Byron to Kinnaird, March 31, 1817) ? 





Why did Byron write plays “ to reform the stage ”»—and then 
violently protest against their being staged? None of Byron’s 
major biographers has asked this question, although it affords 
an excellent opportunity to probe into the core of Byron’s 
“ paradoxical” psychology.* Most critics who have considered 
the matter at all have either begun with the axiom or ended 
with the conclusion that “ Byron’s dramas are closet dramas, 
never intended for the stage.”* Paul Elmer More’s convic- 
tion that underneath Bryon’s protests lies a longing to see his 
plays “ drive the accepted drama of the day off the boards,” ® 
has been shared by few. T. H. Vail Motter “ instinctively 
accepts” ® this view, but does not look into the evidence. 


1 The Works of Lord Byron, rev. ed., Letters and Journals, ed. by R. E. Prothero 
(London, 1901), 4. 71-72. 

2 Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. by John Murray (London, 1922), 2. 43-44. 

® André Maurois, Byron (New York, 1980), p. 301, devotes no more than one 
sentence to Byron’s connection with the theater. Ethel C. Mayne, Byron (London, 
1924), pp. 351-356, in her motherly fashion rekindles the wrath of Byron against 
his friends for letting Marino be staged, but makes no question of why Byron was 
“almost beside himself.” 

“Samuel C. Chew, The Dramas of Lord Byron (Géttingen and Baltimore, 1915), 
p. 30. See also ibid. p. 36: ‘“‘ Upon the appearance of each of his plays he repeats 
his disclaimer of any ambition for success upon the stage, and I, for one, see no 
reason to doubt his sincerity.” 

5 The Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron, ed. by P. E. More, Cambridge 
ed. (Boston and New York, 1905), p. 477. 

®“ Byron’s Werner Re-Estimated,” The Parrott Presentation Volume (Princeton, 
1985), p. 247n. Mr. Motter insists that “we are unable to assume that Byron’s 
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The obvious contradiction between Byron’s professed aim to 
reform the English stage and his vociferously professed inten- 
tion to keep his own plays off the English stage has been lightly 
dismissed even by the two critics who have taken some pains 
to document Byron’s “horror of the stage.” Samuel Chew 
notes without further comment that the failure of Byron’s 
“ plays” was “a contretemps that mortified him notwithstand- 
ing his repeated declarations that they were not intended for 
the theatre.”* William J. Calvert, after quoting page upon 
page of Byron’s protests—apparently not sensing that they add 
up to perhaps “ too much ”—casually remarks: “ How he ex- 
pected to found a tradition of the theatre by the means of un- 
actable plays he never made clear.” ® 

I believe it will be nearer the truth of the matter to say that 
far from considering his own plays unactable, Byron only feared 
they might be. That he did protest too much, that he really 
yearned for dramatic success—the visible and audible applause 
of an audience mad for the great lines of a Byronic protagonist, 
a Marino, a Sardanapalus, or a Tiberius in the person (why 
not?) of Kean °—like a moth for a flame, should be as clear a 
biographical fact as that, unlike a moth, conscious and fear- 
ful that the flame might burn him, Byron angrily refused to 
make the “experiment for applause” *® which representation 
would constitute. It is time that a bit of modern psychological 
understanding were applied to what has remained until now a 
merely curious “ Byronic paradox.” Byron’s attitude toward 
his dramas is a significant clue to his behavior generally and to 
his artistic behavior in particular. 


expressed hostility to stage production correctly reflected his inner motives and 
hopes in writing Werner.” The wider application of this judgment to Byron’s whole 
dramatic career is implied, but is only weakly supported by two lines from Don 
Juan of doubtful implication and by a “Detached Thought” which is wholly 
unconnected with the subject—NMotter’s main thesis, however, is interesting and 
strongly presented: that the final draft of Werner is “at once a surrender to and 
a defiance of the critics who had rejected Byron’s sincere . . . attempts to reform 
the stage,” and “a deliberate attempt ... to win public approval.” Idem. p. 245. 

7 Chew, Byron in England (London, 1924), p. 117. Chew forgets that only one 
of Byron’s plays was tried on the stage while he lived. In his Dramas of Lord 
Byron Chew does not consider the contradiction mentioned above. 

§ William J. Calvert, Byron: Romantic Paradox (Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 169. 

® See Letters 5.223 and 278. 

10 Ibid. 5. 257. 
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This contradiction—Byron’s desire and terror of dramatic 
fame—is like the many other Byronic contradictions that have 
been so often described and so seldom explained without the 
aid of metaphysics; ** it can be cleared up only when we look 
upon the paradoxical statements and actions of Byron as com- 
plementary symptoms of a single drive of behavior, a drive 
toward a goal of imagined superiority or a position of maximum 
attention, desired as compensation for an intense feeling of in- 
feriority and insecurity, which itself was based on his abused 
lameness, his relative social isolation before schooltime, and his 
insecure position as only child under the alternating tyranny 
and indulgence of “ Mrs. Byron furiosa.” * 

His mother’s “ violent ” and “capricious” ** treatment of a 
sensitively intelligent child developed in the young Byron such 
a hunger for kind attention and such a terror of condemnation, 
that he formed a paradoxical life-plan to cope with a paradoxical 
situation: ** one had to expose oneself to gain attention; so 
Byron did what he found most attention-getting, he gave his 
“ ravenous ego,” to use the language of Gamaliel Bradford, all 
the “ brilliant and varied assertion ” ** in verse and prose and 
voice that he was able to give it. But exposure courted rebuff 
and the possible failure of one’s experiments for applause; so at 
the same time Byron’s mind made an elaborate fortification 
against ridicule, against failure in any public undertaking. Not 
to expose himself at all would have been to stand no chance of 
attention, no chance of proving his superiority. Failure would 
have been bitter just because he wanted so much to succeed. 

Toward women, for instance, Byron asserted his ego ostenta- 


11Charles du Bos is an exception among critics in asserting that Byron’s be- 
havior is completely understandable. Byron and the Need of Fatality (London 
and New York, 1932), p. 16. Peter Quennell employs some psychological under- 
standing on the level of discussion of symptoms such as Byron’s homosexual 
tendency, but he makes no effort to get beneath symptoms nor to bring together 
his various surmises into a single analysis. Byron: The Years of Fame (New York, 
1935). 

12 Tetters 1.101, to John Pigot, August 9, 1806. 

18 See ibid. 1.45, and 1. 89-90. 

14See Alfred Adler, The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology (New 
York, 1924), p. 36, on the apparent dualism of tactics of behavior leading to one 
object, on the ability to “draw from two contradictory lines to reach [an] ideal 
situation of imagined superiority.” 

18 Gamaliel Bradford, “ The Glory of Sin: Byron,” Saints and Sinners (Boston, 
1932), p. 227—an unramified but fairly just psychological analysis of Byron. 
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tiously, but he always managed to safeguard himself from re- 
sponsibility for defeat by avoiding the initiative and by invaria- 
bly “ happening ” to fall into an “ impossible ” situation where 
failure was no blame: he married without love; he loved where 
marriage was impossible. This basic formula is the key to 
Byron’s behavior in marriage, to his attitude toward incest, to 
his parade of a safely camouflaged ego protesting against no- 
toriety and protesting loudly enough to assure itself of the 
world’s attention. 

Toward his poetry, Byron found convenient the pose of the 
aristocrat and the Dandy, an affectation of indifference to cover 
his anxious desire for the public’s approbation. But also, by 
way of fighting a trivial battle to save his deeper defenses, he 
was, as he confessed, “a good deal of an author in amour propre 
and noli me tangere.” ** He made a great fuss about such tours 
de force as modernizing Horace or translating Pulci and Dante 
“line for line” into “cramp English.” ** These were noble 
feats, like swimming the Hellespont, to be bragged about with 
impunity. On the other hand, his concern for original works, 
such as his first play or, to take an earlier example, the first 
Childe Harold cantos in which he had built up the image of 
himself that he wanted the world to applaud, was too personal, 
and their fame was too precarious, for any but a nervous silence 
on the part of the fearful author. 

Here again, in the matter of Byron’s attitude toward Childe 
Harold, criticism has been obtuse. It is as absurd to repeat as 
fact that Byron did not recognize merit in the poem that was 
to make him famous overnight, as it was ill-advised of Hob- 
house to deny Dallas’s story of Byron’s hesitant release of the 
manuscript. The Hints from Horace, dashed off in a day or 
two, was easy for him to entrust to his somewhat officious 
cousin and to any publisher he might find.** But the Childe was 


16 Letters 4.182, Byron to Murray, reminiscently. Such frank admissions of 
egotism serve to conceal more deep-rooted concern. 

17 Ibid. 4.405 and 419. 

18 Byron probably did not think much of Hints from Horace when he first gave 
it to Dallas. It was only in March, 1820, when Byron was taking up the cudgel 
for Pope, that he had serious “ thoughts of publishing the ‘ Hints . . ” if Hobhouse 
can rummage them out of my papers.” Letters 4. 425. Hobhouse thought they 
were good (see Correspondence 2. 154), but Murray delayed until, after six laconic 
requests, he sent an incomplete copy in January, 1821. Only after Byron found 
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Byron’s first big poem,"’ representing five months’ protracted 
effort carried on so secretly that companion Hobhouse hadn’t 
suspected for weeks. It would matter rather terribly if people 
laughed at this poem as Mrs. Byron had taunted him with his 
lameness, his being a “ Birron,” his fallings in love. It was only 
with a careful show of nonchalance that he let the manuscript 
into Dallas’s hands. 

Once Childe Harold was out of the bag and the praise of 
friends had given it social existence, the author grew bolder, 
began protesting that printer Cawthorne did not “ stand high 
enough in the trade ” *° to be given this job. And then Byron’s 
concern took various forms of touchiness in the struggle for 
anonymity, the fury at Murray’s showing the Childe to Gifford, 
Byron’s critical pagod, and the melting when praise was Gif- 
ford’s judgment.”* The indifference and the touchiness were 
Byron’s lines of defense. If the public had damned the poem, 
Byron could have blamed Dallas for pushing it, Murray for not 
keeping it anonymous, and, inconsistently, he could have main- 
tained that he hadn’t though much of it from the start. We can 
imagine what would have happened if we consider the intensity 
with which Byron scolded his “ meddling friends” when the 
representation of his play, Marino Faliero, was reported 
damned. 

The difference between the publishing of Childe Harold and 
the representation of Marino Faliero is that the first succeeded 
and Byron’s defenses were not needed, whereas the second 


Murray deaf to five more simple requests to send the rest and to publish did Byron 
exclaim that he looked upon the Hints and the Pulci translation, which Murray was 
also trying to dodge, as “ by far the best things of my doing: you will not think so 
... but I know that they will not be popular, so don’t be afraid—publish them to- 
gether.” Letters 5. 255, March 1, 1821. After this forlorn cry nothing more was 
ever said of the Hints. 

1°The Hints was a continuation of his English Bards style; the Childe was a 
“new line.’ Throughout his career Byron was nervous about new ventures. See 
his letter to Moore, February 28, 1817, on the anxiety of going to press: “And 
this is your month of going to press—by the body of Diana! .. . I feel as anxious 

. . as if it were myself coming out in a work of humour, which would, you know, 
be the antipodes of all my previous publications.” Ibid. 4.62. Here Byron is 
nervously anticipating by a half year his venture into the humorous octave with 
Beppo. 

20 The Works of Lord Byron, rev. ed., Poetry, ed. by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
(London, 1898-1904), 2.x. 

*2 Tbid. 2. x-xi. 
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failed and the record is crowded with Byron’s disclaimers. In 
reviewing the history of Byron and his dramas, both Chew and 
Calvert array only the documents of protest; *° the evidences of 
Byron’s desire to capture the English stage are equally neces- 
sary to complete the picture, for his protests are rooted in his 
desire. 

From his boyhood on, Byron was a passionate theater-goer,”* 
a spectator easily, and often deeply, moved. And as with any- 
thing that fascinated him, Byron could not rest in a simply 
passive part; periodically throughout his life he hovered on the 
threshold of active participation in the theater, now planning 
“to get up a play,” now trying his hand as a playwright. The 
longer he stayed on the threshold, unfortunately, the stronger a 
case he developed of what may be called a playwright’s stage 
fright. The passionateness of his interest reverberated in his 
denials. 

To bring out clearly the extent and duration of this interest, 
I shall first survey briefly what is known of Byron’s career as an 
actor and then examine chronologically the rdle he played as a 
protesting playwright. 


During the Harrow speech-days Byron had his first taste of 
the sweets of applause when he declaimed his favorite dramatic 
selections. His debut was with a passage “ ex Virgilio” in 1804; 
in 1805 he recited Young’s Zanga in June, Lear in July. In his 
poetic account of his life at Harrow * the applause he received 
from this “ acting ” is the high point: when he recited the part 
of Zanga, “ with spectators surrounded,” 


to swell my young pride, such applauses resounded, 
I fancied that Mossop himself was outshone .. . 


22 Op. cit. They do present, of course, Byron’s interest in the stage up to the 
writing of the first draft of Werner. But both critics accept as “sincere” his 
denial of any stage hopes for the three “regular” tragedies. Here Calvert fails to 
apply the wisdom of his own advice that “It is impossible not to take Byron 
seriously, and it is disastrous to take him literally.” Op. cit. p. 67. 

28 For an account of Byron’s playgoing, see Chew, Dramas, pp. 31-33. 

24 On a Distant View ... of Harrow on the Hill. 1806. Perhaps Byron’s very 
first “ performance” occurred at the age of fourteen: “In the autumn of 1802,” 
writes Moore, “ he passed a short time with his mother at Bath, and entered rather 
prematurely, into some of the gaities of the place. At a masquerade given by Lady 
Riddel, he appeared in the character of a Turkish boy.” Life of Lord Byron 
(Philadelphia, 1853), 1. 43-44. 
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and as Lear, 


fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 
I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 


In 1806 he acted “ in some private theatricals at Southwell,” 
again, as he remembered long afterward, “with great ap- 
plause.” ** The plea of his “ Prologue” on this occasion—for 
one “who hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise” *° 
although conventional, fits patly into the Byronic pattern of 
hunger for applause surrounded by a strong defense of fear. 

In 1808 Byron decided 


to get up a play here [at Newstead]; the hall will constitute a most 
admirable theatre. I have settled the dram. pers., and can do 
without ladies, as I have some young friends who will make tolerable 
substitutes.?? 


It is interesting to note that “the play we have fixed on... 
will be the Revenge,” for this is the play that contains the part 
of Zanga in which Byron “ outshone Mossop ” three years ear- 
lier. He wanted now to relive that triumph with a full company. 
The rest of Byron’s “acting career” consisted of some 
“ masquing” and an occasional private recitation of blank 
verse to a worshipful group of friends. To these should be 
added his two speeches in the House of Lords, which he con- 
sidered “a little theatrical.”** In 1814 “‘us Youth’ of 
Watier’s Club ” gave a Masquerade “ to Wellington and Co.,” *° 
which Byron remembered as a bright spot in his life as a 
Dandy.” The next year, when he was on the managing com- 
mittee of the Drury Lane theater, the same Masquerade was 
put on the stage by the professional actors; Byron saw a chance 
to get the feel of an audience from the real Stage: 
Douglas Kinnaird, and one or two others with myself, put on 


Masques, and went on the Stage amongst the ‘ of zoAAoi,’ to see the 
effect of a theatre from the Stage. It is very grand.** 


25 Letters 5.445. Detached Thoughts, 1821. 

26 An Occasional Prologue, 1806. Byron “enacted ‘ Penruddock’ in the ‘ Wheel 
of Fortune,’ and ‘ Tristram Fickle’ in Allingham’s farce of ‘ the Weather-cock,’ for 
three nights (the duration of our compact). .. .” Letters 5.445. The Prologue 
asks applause for “not one poor trembler only "—but the one is very evidently 
in mind. 

27 Ibid. 1.189, to Becher, September 14, 1808. 

28 Ibid. 2.105. 8° Ibid. 5. 423. 

2° Ibid. 5. 444. 51 Ibid. 5. 444. 
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A lord could of course go no further. But Byron impressed 
Ticknor * with his perfect imitations of the Drury Lane stars, 
and he convinced Medwin, years later at Pisa, that he “ per- 
haps . . . would have made the finest actor in the world.” * 
The occasion for Medwin’s observation was the result of an- 
other sudden decision of Byron’s to get up a play, this time 
Othello: 


Lord Byron was to be Iago. Orders were to be given for the fitting 
...Tehearsals of a few scenes took place.... All at once a difficulty 
arose about a Desdemona, and the Guiccioli put her veto on our 
theatricals.** 


This is Byron’s last stage record. Throughout his life he 
retained the attitude of an amateur actor. His fascination with 
the role of the great actor—Garrick and Mossop then, or Kean 
and Kemble now—pervaded the drama of his own life and in- 
spired much of his playwriting.** 


In 1812 the theater called to Lord Byron, the newly fashion- 
able poet, to write an address for the opening of the new Drury 
Lane. His response is a symbol of his neurotic dread of compe- 
tition. When the managers asked him to enter the contest 
which they had arranged to obtain an opening address, Byron 
curtly refused. When they offered to reject all the entries they 
had received in favor of whatever Lord Byron would be good 
enough to write, he accepted the task and then sweat blood 
over it for a month, polishing and repolishing, and wishing he 
“had known months ago.” ** He had never taken so much 
pains with anything. Writing not only to order but for stage 
recitation was disturbing; the symptoms of his stage fright 
appeared. 


82 Life of Ticknor 1.66, cited by Calvert, op. cit. p. 155. 

°3 Thomas Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron (Paris, 1824), 1. 141. 

84 Ibid. 1. 141-142. 

85 Calvert points out that “The interest in the individual actor dominates all 
his plays, with the sole exception of Heaven and Earth; one character possesses the 
attention of the audience, if not throughout the play, at least for the duration of 
a scene.” Op. cit. p. 155. My italics. The index of Byron’s works is rich in 
references to Kean and Kemble. 

5° See Letters 2.150. 
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As for the writing of plays, the occasional hesitant efforts 
before 1815 are known only by hearsay; Byron seems to have 
given them all the fate of his first play, Ulric and Ilwvina, an 
early—perhaps even his first—literary effort, which he wrote at 
the age of thirteen and had “ sense enough to burn.” ** The 
“comedy of Goldoni’s . . . one scene,” which he translated in 
1811, is not extant. A year after the Drury Lane Address he 
wrote some scenes of a comedy, but burnt them. Playwriting 
was “ difficult *—perhaps tragedy would not be so hard.** 

The career of a playwright, because it was a possible career 
for Byron, was terrifying to consider; its prospect intensified 
all his fears and longings, his insecurity and his hunger for ap- 
plause. “Conscious insecurity,” says the psychologist, “ pro- 
duces stage fright: stage fright previews the failure and one 
suffers it in advance, to avoid experiencing it in its actual and 
full seriousness.” *° Byron moved toward playwriting with fasci- 
nated caution; when finally after years of half-starts and af- 
fected indifference he did produce a full five-act stage play, 
Marino Faliero, his conscious insecurity exploded in so convinc- 
ing a display of stage fright that few critics have reflected that 
its very intensity betrayed the depth of his ambition to succeed. 

In all his criticism of the contemporary stage, Byron’s own 
theatrical ambitions may be detected beneath the accents of the 
disinterested patriotic critic. In English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, in Hints from Horace, and in the Address the main 
theme was always the crying need for a new and reformed 
drama. Here was the chance, he seemed to say, for “some 
genuine bard ” *° to mount a vacant throne at one leap. Byron, 
like some shy swimmer fearful of entering the water, first called 
upon all his friends to venture what he, obviously, would rather 
like to do himself. In English Bards he had exhorted Sheri- 
dan to 


87 Poetry 5.338. 

88“ A comedy I take to be the most difficult of compositions, more so than 
tragedy.” Letters 2.373, December 10, 1813. 

8° Erwin Wexberg, The Psychology of Sex (New York, 1931), p. 92. 

“°In English Bards, lines 687 ff., he exhorts “some genuine bard . . . to drive 
this pestilence from the land,” i.e., the degenerate amusements of opera and ballet 
and gaming. In the context he is calling for a moral satire; “ E’en I,” he ventures, 
“must raise my voice.” But the positive reform called for is a better drama. 
“Good plays are scarce,” he wrote in a verse letter to Hodgson. Letters 2. 34, 
September 13, 1811. ; 
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Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 
One classic drama, and reform the stage.* 


And in 1814 he wrote to Moore, “ As it is fitting there should be 
good plays, now and then, besides Shakespeare’s, I wish you or 
Campbell would write one ”; ** then he admitted his own trepi- 
dations: “ The rest of ‘ us youth’ have not heart enough.” But 
everyone else saw Byron as the logical “ genuine bard ” for 
tragedy. He was immensely flattered by the petitions, es- 
pecially from Kemble (in January) and Jeffrey (in August) ,** 
that he write a tragedy, but he was also naturally made more 
fearful: 

“T wish I could,” he said in January, “ but I find my scrib- 
bling mood subsiding.” ** 

“T wish I had a talent for the drama,” he confided to his 
Journal, February 20, on the eve of an introduction to Kean 
the day after seeing Kean as Richard; “I would write a tragedy 
now. But no,—it is gone.” *° 

Nevertheless, at the year’s end he found himself on the man- 
aging committee of Drury Lane, closer than ever to the “ strut- 
ters and fretters,” *° and, as he later admitted, he entered with 
“some idea of writing for the house myself.” * 

He told Medwin he had soon given up the idea rather than 
be a slave to public taste. But, after all, the public was the only 
source of applause. Moreover, if Medwin has quoted him ac- 
curately, Byron was obscuring the causal sequence of events 
when he seemed to suggest that contact with the realities of 
the theater had discouraged him from “ writing for the house ”: 
indeed it was after he had been on the committee a year, dur- 
ing which time he had read his share of some “ five hundred 
Drury Lane offerings” ** and had had a chance to see what 
trash could succeed and that there was no good work to be 
found either produced or rejected, that he began, apparently 


“1 Here clearly “classic drama” was to be written for the stage. Only later, 
when he himself was writing classic dramas to reform the stage, did Byron’s stage 
fright lead him to double back his logic and insist that “ classic” qualities were 
a cause of unfitness for the stage and that he was writing for “a mental theatre.” 

*? Letters 3.81, undated. 

“8 Ibid. 3.126. 

** Ibid. 3.16, January 22, 1814, to Murray. 

“5 Ibid. 2. $87. “7 Medwin, op. cit. 1. 90-91. 

“6 Thid. 2. 230. “8 Letters 4.31. 
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encouraged by the dearth of good dramas, to write a first draft 
of Werner * which would have been by contemporary canons a 
Legitimate tragedy, with stage directions so explicit and promi- 
nent as clearly to reveal his purpose.*° 

It was “ Lady Byron’s farce,” ** the Separation, and not any 
sudden discovery of the depravity of English stage tastes, that 
interrupted Byron’s career as a playwright. Abandoning Wer- 
ner, he wrote nothing more, outside of a personal stanza or two, 
in England. 


Before this dramatic attempt of his own, Byron was busy as 
committeeman trying to find a good play to make “ the Drama 
be where she hath been.” ** His view of the ripeness of the time 
and his own “ wish ” to exploit it stand out in a letter he wrote 
to Coleridge in March, 1815: 


If I may be permitted, I should suggest that there never was such 
an opening for tragedy. In Kean [first London appearance January, 
1814], there is an actor worthy of expressing the thoughts of the 
characters which you have every power of embodying. ... We 
have had nothing to be mentioned in the same breath with Remorse 
[Coleridge’s poetic drama, successful in 1813] for very many years; 
and I should think that the reception of that play was sufficient to 
encourage the highest hopes of author and audience.** 


Each of these encouragements Byron was anxious, we may sur- 
mise, to apply to himself. There was nothing in Coleridge’s 
Remorse that Byron might not feel he could easily surpass. He 
had written Tales that brought the Londoners to their knees; 
might he not write plays to lift them from their seats in storms 


“° Two scenes, November, 1815. 

5° Noted by E. H. Coleridge, Poetry 5.326, and confirmed by Chew, Dramas, 
p. 35. Contrast Byron’s own assertion, in the Preface to Marino Faliero (1820), 
that “‘even during the time of being one of the committee of one of the theatres, 
I never made the attempt [to write a stage-worthy play], and never will.” 

Among the things that a later Byron would no doubt gladly have forgotten were 
(a) that he had while on the committee begun Werner, and (b) that in English 
Bards he had scoffed at a playwright forced to “live in prologues, though his 
dramas die.” and had suggested sarcastically that Lord Carlisle. whose plays were 
spurned by theater-managers, could laugh at their judgment “ And case his volumes 
in congenial calf.” Byron’s attitude with regard to his later tragedies became 
dangerously similar to that he here had attributed to Carlisle. 

51 Letters 5.391. 

52 Drury Lane Address, line 24. 

53 Letters 3.191-192. 


0 
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of applause? Ideals of a new “ classic drama ” had been forming 
in Byron’s mind for some time,** but in Werner he was ready 
to meet his audience half way, with a tragedy free of the tradi- 
tional rant and horrors, but still more Gothic than Greek. 
Later, perhaps, he might lead his audience to higher forms. 

Then England slapped him in the face, just as his “ amiable 
Mamma” had often done after she had been most indulgent; 
and Byron left, mortified and defiant. The beginning of his 
play, inadvertently or not, was left behind. 

From this point Chew dates “ Byron’s thorough opposition 
to the stage,” as a “part of his increasing dislike of all things 
English.” °° And in a sense Chew may be right. Byron had 
been allowing himself to adjust to the demands of English so- 
ciety, with his conventional marriage, his Hebrew Melodies, 
and all that, in spite of his own anti-social fears. In spite of 
trepidations he had begun at last a tragedy for the English 
stage. The recoil from society’s rebuff was violent, and when 
Byron turned again to drama (but notice that he did return to 
drama, and fairly soon at that) ** he made, in Manfred, no 
Werner-like concessions to stage tastes; *’ he took, as it were, 
the typical horror play and condensed it into one defiant solilo- 
quy, rendering it, he hoped, “ quite impossible for the stage.” °° 

His latent stage fright now burst forth, and he came out with 
the explanation that his “ intercourse with D Lane” had given 
him “the greatest contempt” *’ for the stage, or as he put it 
again more honestly, “ an invincible repugnance ” for “ a repre- 
sentation.” © In his reasoning after the event, he seems to have 
allowed the pain of the Separation to color surrounding ex- 
periences, for we have seen that before the shock of ostracism 


54 See Chew, Dramas, p. 82. 

8° Ibid. p. 36. 

5° Manfred, begun September 1816, was entitled finally “a dramatic poem.” As 
he was writing to Murray about it, Byron referred to it as a “drama” or “ play,” 
but when it was about to be published he ordered Murray to “ call it ‘a poem,’ 
for it is no drama.” Letters 4.100, April 9, 1817. 

57 Nevertheless he continued with exact stage directions and took pains not to 
leave the play in its first fragmentary form but to rework the final act until it 
had a telling climax. 

*S Letters 4.55. Yet Manfred has had a stage history of five productions, the first 
running 16 days in 1834. See Poetry 4.78. 

5° Letters 4.55. 

°° Ibid. 4, 71-72. 
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his “ contempt ” for the stage-as-it-was merely served to spur 
him to write a good drama to reform that stage. Chew may be 
right as to Manfred, and I am in doubt whether to consider 
Byron’s attitude here purely one of fright and defiance or to 
look beneath that for a somewhat conscious step toward the 
uncompromisingly classic drama that he was to produce later 
as a threat to bring down the English house and revive its 
jaded tastes. However that may be, what Byron next did was 
to dig in for a protracted “struggle for the more regular 
drama.” ** Most critics have simply taken Byron’s word for it 
that this was to be done with unactable plays in a “ mental 
theatre.” °° 

Let us recapitulate the situation in 1817. Byron had been 
driven from England by what was the opposite of applause, the 
hisses of a hypocritical morality. All the greater became the 
need for his ego to find some importance, some security. But 
his goal of superiority was now shifting significantly into a less 
childish, more socially useful alignment. He had written for 
fame and had put himself painfully at the public’s mercy. Now 
he would cater no longer to degenerate tastes but would write 
stuff so good that the public would have to like it. If they were 
pleased, it would be that “ they chose to be so ”;* but if “ the 
Bulgars ” should not like what he wrote, he would take another 
line, for he “‘ would be read.’ ** 

Two points are important here: first, he did not stop writing 
for the English public; his hunger for fame went not out but 
deeper—he needed the warmth of applause, but, once burnt, he 
would keep more carefully aloof from “ the stove of society.” ® 
Second, he did not stop writing drama. With full knowledge 
that the Drury Lane people were eager for a “ stage-worthy ” 
play from him and might be expected, if he wrote one, to put it 
on, he turned from the ambiguous “ dramatic poem ” of Man- 
fred to start work on definite, “regular” tragic plays, owing 


°} The phrase comes from a later period. Correspondence 2.201. 

2 Letters 5. 347. 

°8 Ibid. 4.285, in reference to Don Juan 1 and 2. 

°4*T won’t quarrel with the public, however, for the ‘ Bulgars’ are generally 
right, and if I do miss now, I may hit another time;—and so the ‘ gods give us 
joy.” Byron to Moore, June 1, 1818, in reference to Childe Harold 4. Letters 
4.237. See Don Juan 10. 28. 

°° Letters 6.33. 
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something to Alfieri perhaps, yet not, like his, mere “ dia- 
logues” but unmistakable five-act “Tragedies.” °* Byron 
would, of course, object to their being produced. Thus he 
would, by writing good plays, stand a chance of filling the still- 


vacant “ opening for tragedy ”; he would also, by every con-: 


scious effort to forestall action, barricade himself against the 
“calamity” of failure at “the mercies of an audience.” 
Byron was probably as well aware as the modern critic that in 
the English theater 

taste was improved to an extent which made the presentation even 


of Byron’s dramas a matter of financial speculation despite his own 
vigorous opposition.®* 


If we admit the possibility of disguised intentions, it is diffi- 
cult or rather impossible to determine what Byron’s conscious 
intentions were with regard to his “ regular tragedies ”; but his 
unconscious desire for real stage applause is unmistakable. For 
instance, in his letter of February 3, 1817, to Douglas Kinnaird, 
who had just “ had a row ” and left the Drury Lane Commit- 
tee, the wish of Byron’s heart is very thinly disguised in jest: 


Sooner or later you will have your revenge, and so shall I (in other 

matters) . . . and by Nemesis! you shall build a new Drury— .. . 

and I will write you a tragedy which shall reduce your pounds to 

shillings; besides, for my own particular injuries (while this play is 

representing with much applause), ordaining a proscription to 

which that of Sylla shall be a comic opera. . . . In the meantime 
‘il faut cultiver notre jardin.” © 


Byron at this point did not just “ happen ” to be dreaming of 
playwriting; on the contrary, he was most probably already 
active ransacking Venice for materials on the specific subject of 
Doge Faliero—for he wrote to Murray three weeks later asking 
for some English material only after he had “ searched all their 


°° Byron, writing to Murray, is careful to distinguish his own plays from works 
that are not quite plays: “The Italians have as yet no tragedy—Alfieri’s are 
political dialogues, except Mirra.” Ibid. 5.64. 

®7 In the Preface to Marino Faliero Byron reveals most plainly his sensitivity to 
applause: “I cannot conceive any man of irritable feeling putting himself at the 
mercies of an audience. The sneering reader, and the loud critic, and the tart 
review, are scattered and distant calamities; but the trampling of an intelligent 
or of an ignorant audience . . . is a palpable and immediate grievance. .. .” 

°° Chew, Dramas, p. 12. 
°° Correspondence 2, 34-35. My italics. 
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histories ” “° in vain. The proposal to Kinnaird, though veiled 
in jest, was a sort of hidden allusion to activity in progress: “] 
mean,” he told Murray, “to write a tragedy upon the sub- 
ject.”” If Byron consciously thought he was not writing for 
the stage, he allowed his mind in fantasy at least to dream, as 
his letter makes clear, of representation and “ much applause.” 

Furthermore, when Douglas Kinnaird, familiar from long ae- 
quaintance with Byron’s defensive banter, read this letter, he 
sensed so clearly the underlying wish that he implored Byron 
(it appears) to make good his threat; for Byron in his next let- 
ter, still saying nothing of Faliero, protested: 


As to tragedy, I may try one day, but never for the stage.” 


The rest of this second letter strikingly documents my diag- 
nosis of Byron’s hypersensitiveness to failure and his refusal to 
enter competition: 

Don’t you see, I have no luck there? My two addresses were not 
liked, and my committeeship did but get me into scrapes; no—no, I 
shall not tempt the Fates that way—besides, I should risk more 


than I could gain. ... Unless I could beat them all, it would be 
nothing; and who could do that? * 


The last clause betrays him, for Byron had been claiming in all 
his criticism of the stage that anybody could beat the best con- 
temporary playwrights. 

Another two and a half years rolled by before his first tragedy 
was written, but all the while that Byron was pondering over 
his Faliero (“four years . . . I have meditated this work ”) * 
and busy with other projects, he kept a watchful eye on the 
English stage, especially upon the efforts of those who were 
trying to produce a better drama than the common run. In 
June, 1817, he heard that Maturin’s Manuel had failed. “I 
‘gin to fear, or to hope, that Sotheby, after all, is to be the 
scylus of the age” *—that would mean the rule of medi- 
ocrity; he was almost glad to see it, for it bore out his own fears, 
proved him right. “ The more I see of the stage,” he continued, 
“ the less I would wish to have anything to do with it ”; yet he 


7° Letters 4.58, February 25, 1817. ™ Idem. 
72 Correspondence 2. 43-44, March 31, 1817. Byron’s italics. 
™3 Idem. My italics. ™* Preface to Marino Faliero. 


™ Letters 4. 136-137, Byron to Murray, June 14, 1817. 
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was mightily concerned to see better plays attempted; he hoped 
Maturin would “ try again.” 

Next March the Fazio of Milman, whom Byron considered to 
have “dramatic power” and good “ material for tragedy,” 
was “brought out ... with great and deserved success at 
Covent Garden: that’s a good sign. I tried . . . to have it 
done at Drury Lane, but was overruled... .”% It was a 
“ good sign” to one secretly anxious to reform the stage. 


76 


On April 9, 1820, Byron wrote a bickering and noisy letter to 
Murray about several pieces of “trash” sent within the last 
month and about Italian Conversazioni and Lawyers, and then 
modestly slipped into a postscript the laconic information, “I 
have begun a tragedy on the subject of Marino Faliero, the 
Doge of Venice.” ** Another line a month later announced ad- 
vance “into the second act ” and revealed the qualms and mis- 
givings with which the playwright was proceeding: “ my pres- 
ent feeling is so little encouraging on such matters... .”” 

Murray, finally responding to these cautious feelers, begged 
(as Byron told Moore in July) “for the completion of my 
[Byron’s] tragedy.” *° Finally, July 22, the tragedy was “ fin- 
ished, but when it will be copied is more than can be reckoned 
upon [because] we are here upon the eve of evolutions and 
revolutions.” *' By the end of August Byron had sent it to 
Murray and was meekly waiting to find out “ what your par- 
lour boarders will think ” * of it. So far there had been no 
mention of its not being written for the stage.** 

Perhaps Murray’s Drury Lane friends might declare it a cer- 
tain success. But if not? Byron’s future position would depend 


7° Preface to Marino Faliero. 

77 Letters 4.210, Byron to Samuel Rogers, March 3, 1818. Fazio was staged 
without the author’s consent. Might Byron have been aware of this fact? 

*8 Ibid. 5.7. 

7° Ibid. 5. 24-25, May 8, 1820. By June 9 he was “in the third act” (Ibid. 5. 
42) and by July 6 in the fourth. Correspondence 2.151. 

8° Letters 5.51. 

®3 Ibid. 5. 57. 

82 Phrase from an earlier letter. Ibid. 5. 53-54, July, 1820. 

88 The letter in which Byron opens the question of publication and terms of “ the 
tragedy ” and demands a “speedy” judgment contains no mention. Ibid. 5.44, 
July 6. Nor does the letter of July 17 in which the MS is described and Byron 


expresses the hope it will please. Ibid. 5. 52-55. 
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on theirs: ““ Remember, I can form no opinion of the merits of 
this production, and will abide by your Synod’s.” ** 

Murray’s response was apparently rather guarded and cer- 
tainly not enthusiastic; it elicited the reply: 

I have “ put my Soul into the tragedy ” (as you if it) [apparently 
Murray hoped he had not]; but you know that there are damned 
souls as well as tragedies.** 

Byron had still made no disclaimer of stage ambitions, although 
the negative response from Murray may have been the deciding 
straw. Definite protest did not come, however, for another 
month, and then apparently in answer to some word of Mur- 
ray’s indicating that that gentleman had assumed the play was 
to be staged: 

I thought that I had told you long ago, that it never was intended 
nor written with any view to the Stage. ... It is too long and 
regular for your stage.*® 

Byron was bringing up his defenses now. Perhaps they 
had, subconsciously, been delayed so that they might be too 
late to halt any plans that his zealous friends might have under 
foot, and yet might serve to protect his own tender ego. Even 
while saying his aim was not the stage, however, Byron was 
careful to call Marino to the attention of his theater friend, 
Douglas Kinnaird.‘ 

At any rate, this weak protest did not impress Murray. Was 
not “regular” drama, he might well have asked, just what 
Byron had always said the English stage needed? Murray pro- 
ceeded to allow Elliston of Drury Lane to take the proof-sheets 
to the actors as fast as they came off the press,** so that repre- 
sentation and publication would be timed close together. Un- 
doubtedly this was the best way (if a howling success could 
have been assured) to carry out Byron’s hidden desire in the 
face of his open protests. But meanwhile Murray’s lack of 


84 Ibid. 5.66, Byron to Murray, August 24, 1820. 

85 Ibid. 5.67, August 31, 1820. Byron’s italics. 

8° Ibid. 5.81, September 28. 

87On October 1, a few days after the protest to Murray, Byron wrote to 
Kinnaird: “ I sent Murray a tragedy (written not for the stage), read it if you can.” 
Correspondence 2.156. Byron thought of Kinnaird as “a fine fellow, and my zealous 
friend and ally, also a very good judge of dramatic effect... .” Ibid. 2.198. 

88 See Letters 5.226 n. 
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warmth had set in motion the defensive machinery of Byron’s 
stage fright. It operated quietly at first. When Murray com- 
plained that the speeches in Marino were too long, Byron re- 
plied with “ True, but I wrote for the Closet ” *°—an Illegiti- 
mate excuse, to use the word with its dramatic connotation, 
and “ Your old dramatists ... are long enough too, God 
knows ’—a Legitimate one. 

Three months of silence followed, and then a letter revealing 

how the cool or negative criticism of Murray and others 
(“many people”) °° had eaten into the heart of Byron’s confi- 
dence, and how he, having carefully never committed himself 
to any high opinion of his four-year labor, was now ready to 
retreat (“I am not at all clear’) and belittle his play with the 
term “Sketch ”: 
I think him [Barry Cornwall, whose Mirandola had just been no- 
ticed] very likely to produce a good tragedy, if he keep to a natural 
style, and not play tricks to form Harlequinades for an audience. 
.. . You will laugh, and say, “ Why don’t you do so?” I have, you 
see, tried a Sketch in Marino Faliero; but many people think my 
talent “ essentially undramatic,” and I am not at all clear that 
they are not right. If Marino Faliero don’t fall, in the perusal 
[Murray had not yet committed himself], I shall, perhaps, try again 
(but not for the stage) .. .* 


The ambiguity of the last line allows the interpretation that 
Marino was written for the stage. 

Murray’s opinion that the play might not be popular did not 
reach Byron till February.*? Meanwhile in mid-January news 
reached him through the Italian papers that an English theater 
was going to act his play,** and all his defensive guns were 
swung into position—but not all of them were fired. He asked 
Murray “to protest stoutly and publicly (if it be necessary) , 
against any attempt to bring the tragedy on any stage.” ** The 
tremendous moment was approaching when his play might be 
“representing with much applause ” *°—or might be suffering 


8° Ibid. 5.90, October 8, 1820. 

°° There were, however, a few crumbs of praise: “ Foscolo thinks the tragedy 
very good Venetian, and Gifford says it is sterling English.” Correspondence 2. 158, 
October 17, 1820. 

*! Letters 5. 217-218, January 4, 1821, to Murray. 

®2 See ibid. 5.243, February 16. °* Ibid. 5.221, January 11. Byron’s emphasis. 

°8 Ibid. 5.180. °° See the letter to Kinnaird quoted above. 
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that “ palpable and immediate ” “ calamity ” of “ the trampling 
of an . . . audience on a production which, be it good or bad, 
has been a mental labour to the writer,” °° and his “ horror ” 
was asserting itself. He had done what was necessary to expose 
himself to the “ opening for tragedy ” which might make him 
king of a new drama; he had written the play, got it into the 
right hands, kept from interfering with “the zeal of his 
friends,” and now his play was to be acted. Now he would make 
sure not to “ be exposed to the insolences of an audience, with- 
out a remonstrance.”*’ He framed a public protest for Murray 
to use; ** he “ wrote a letter to the Lord Chamberlain to request 
him to prevent the theatres ”; * and he began an open letter to 
Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle—but in the middle of 
this he “ stopt short.” *’’ May we imagine Lord Byron dashing 
off this protest against the “ pollution ” of being “ dragged forth 
as a Gladiator in the theatrical arena,” hesitating with a doubt 
whether to risk having protested too much, deciding to let the 
case rest? Or did the letter merely “ happen ” not to be finished 
and sent? The goal of such behavior normally “ happens ” to 
remain unconscious to the individual.’ It is worth noting, 
however, that at first Byron “even prohibited the publication 
of the Tragedy,” *** and then hastened to withdraw this order— 
which might effectively have stopped the plans to act it. 

The protests, at any rate, stopped, and little more was heard 
from Byron on that score for almost four months, while back in 
London, not unknown to Byron,’” his willful well-wishers were 


°° Byron’s Preface to Marino Faliero. 

°7 Letters 5.221, January 11. Note again the revealing ambiguity. 

*8 Idem. ®° Ibid. 5.180, January 21. Byron’s diary. 

10° Ibid. 5.257. The letter is dated January 22 but was never sent to Perry. It 
was sent on March 2 to Murray with the explanation, “ Of course you need not 
send it; but it explains to you my feelings on the subject.” From the tenor of this 
note it appears that Byron expected Murray to let the representation proceed and 
his own protests to have no practical effect. 

101 See Adler, op. cit., p. 12: “It so ‘happens’ that [the goal of one’s actions] 
remains in the unconscious, so that [one] may believe that an implacable fate and 
not a long prepared and long meditated plan for which he alone is responsible, is 
at work.” 

102 Letters 5.231, January 27. 

108 Tt seems,” wrote Byron to Moore, January 22, “that the managers, assum- 
ing a right over published poetry, are determined to enact [Marino] whether I will 
or no.” Letters 5.230. And see ibid. 5.256, March 2, to Murray: “ You say that 
‘there is nothing to fear, let them do what they please;’ that is to say, that you 
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busy with casting and production of the play, Elliston dicker- 
ing with the Lord Chancellor to withhold his injunction, rush- 
ing copy from the press to the green room; and on April 25, 
four days after publication, Marino Faliero was represented at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Byron’s last protest (May 10) before hearing of the produc- 
tion touches yet another side of his aspirations: neither Kem- 
ble nor Kean, his favorite actors, was in England that year— 
who else could act the Doge? Here again the veil is lifted for a 
moment and we see the difference between what Byron hoped 
and what he dreaded. If Elliston insisted on acting the drama 
anyway, said Byron, “Surely he might have the grace to wait 
for Kean’s return before he attempted it.” Byron hastened to 
cover up this revelation by insisting that “ even then, I should 
be as much against the attempt as ever.” *” 

If Kean had played the Doge—or, a safer if, if Byron’s 
Sardanapalus had been the first cf his plays to be tried on the 
stage, a play which had a first run of almost two months in 
1834 *°°—we may imagine how Byron’s wrath would have 
melted after the first successful month and a few packets of con- 
gratulatory mail**® (remember how praise melted his fears 
about Childe Harold). But now news reached him that the 
failure which his ego had dreaded from the beginning was now 
realized in the fate of Marino, and his fury knew no bounds. 


A Milan paper states that the play has been represented and uni- 
versally condemned.’ 


What I feel . . . is an immense rage.'°° 

I was kept for four days . . . in the belief that the tragedy had 
been acted and “ unanimously hissed ”; and this with the addition 
that “J had brought it upon the stage.”... At present I am, 
luckily, calmer than I used to be, and yet I would not pass those 
four days over again for—I know not what.'°° 
would see me damned with great tranquility.” This is the only protest between 
January 21 and May 10 unless the apology of February 16 for Marino’s threatened 
unpopularity be counted. Ibid. 5.248. 

*°4 Ibid. 5.278. Byron’s emphasis. See also ibid. 5.223, January 11, to Murray, 
where on first hearing of the threat Byron cries, “ the play is not for acting: Kemble 
or Kean could read it, but where are they?” And see Correspondence 2.198. 

105 99 performances. See ‘Poetry 5.2, for the stage history of Sardanapalus. 

10° Cp. Letters 5. $19. 108 Ibid. 5.288, May 14, to Moore. 

107 Thid. 5.285, May 14, to Murray. 10° Ibid. 5.290, May 19, to Murray. 
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So much did his feeling of security, of superiority, depend on 
the success of what he dared not even admit to himself was an 
“experiment for applause.” The great Poet who scoffed at 
Keats for being killed by a review came on several occasions 
much nearer than Keats to such a fate. 

Byron now could only hope that Murray “and my other 
friends will have at least published my different protests.” **° 
The face-saving precautions were now most important, for they 
made the failure not his own fault at all, as he was quick to 
point out. Fatalism was now serving its psychological purpose: 
All this is vexatious enough, and seems a sort of dramatic Calvin- 
ism—predestined damnation, without a sinner’s own fault. I took 


all the pains poor mortal could to prevent this inevitable 
catastrophe." 


Poor Byron in this case had been needlessly pained, for the 
Milan papers had lied as to the extent of the “ catastrophe.” 
And when Byron found out after the terrible four days that “ it 
was not hissed, but is continued to be acted, in spite of Author, 
publisher, and the Lord Chancellor’s injunction,” ™** he had a 
moment of pride as keen as his “ vexation ” had been. 

This is the climactic picture of Lord Byron, Author of Le- 
gitimate plays, and it is a pity that Marino did not go on much 
longer than the four days he thought it was being hissed. Ap- 
parently all the information that reached him for a month or so 
was the news that it “ continued to be acted.” Eventually the 
correct story must have reached him, that the play was acted 
seven times, to poor houses, and finally folded up."** But for a 
while his guard was down. He wrote letters to Moore and to 
Hoppner asking them to have the success version put in the 
papers of Paris and Milan and Venice. 

If the play had been condemned, [he gloated,] the injunction would 
be superfluous against the continuation of the representation.""* 


His note was now: “ If we succeed, well: if not, previous to any 
future publication, we will request a promise not to be 
acted.” *** “T have now written nearly three acts of another 
[Sardanapalus].” **° 


110 Thid. 5. 285. 

111 Ibid. 5. 286. 4 Ibid. 5. 288. 

112 Ibid. 5.288. 745 Ibid. 5.281, May 19, to Murray. 
113 See ibid. 5.227 n. 116 Idem. 
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Six days later—his work was flourishing under the stimula- 
tion of success—he could boast, writing again to Hoppner: 
I care nothing for their criticism, but the matter of fact. I have 
written four acts of another tragedy, so you see they can’t bully 
me"? 


‘ 


Even a month later Byron believed Marino “is still con- 

tinued to be performed.” *** He insisted, of course, that the new 
play was also “ not for the stage, any more than the other was 
intended for it—” **’ but it is curious how closely his hopes for 
his subsequent “regular tragedies” depended on the fate of 
Marino: 
I am quite ignorant [June 29] how far the Doge did or did not suc- 
ceed: your first letters seemed to say yes—your last nothing. .. . 
It is proper that you should apprize me of this, because I am in the 
third act of a third drama |The Two Foscari|; and if I have nothing 
to expect but coldness from the public . .. it were better to break 
off in time . . . if I am trying an impracticable experiment, it is 
better to say so at once.'*° 

Here we have probably the most conclusive single bit of evi- 
dence that all three of Byron’s classic dramas were written with 
at least a secret “ eye to the Stage.” Sardanapalus was sped to 
a finish and The Two Foscari was penned in extreme and confi- 
dent haste during the few weeks that Byron was in the belief 
that Marino Faliero was acting successfully! 

The rest of the record bears out this conclusion. When Sard- 
anapalus was begun, Cain had been “ pondered” as “ some- 
thing in the style of Manfred, but in five acts,” and also “ Fran- 
cesca of Rimini, in five acts; and .,. . Tiberius.” *** When 
Cain was actually written (July 16 to September 9, 1821) 
Byron did not trouble to give it the Legitimate five-act form; 
by August 23 he knew Marino had not succeeded.’** The Bul- 
gars had rendered their verdict. Francesca and Tiberius were 
left in the inkwell. 


117 Ibid. 5.296, May 25. 

118 Thid. 5.304, June 4, to Moore. 1° Idem. 

120 Thid. 5.313, June 29, to Murray. Byron was still in ignorance July 6, when 
he wrote to Hobhouse: “I have sent to England a tragedy [Sardanapalus] a month 
ago, and I am in the fifth act of another [The Two Foscari]. Murray has not 
acknowledged its arrival.” Correspondence 2.176. 

121 Letters 5.189, Byron’s diary, January 28, 1821. 

122 Ibid. 5. 347. 
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In the very wording of his confession of the failure of Marino 
—“no reform ever succeeded at first” **—Byron admitted 
that his hope had been to reform the stage with Marino. 
Although he protested that he would continue trying “ to make 
a regular English drama, no matter whether for the Stage or 
not,” actually he abandoned the “ regular ” form, thus further 
admitting that his ambition for the stage had been bound up 
with his writing of regular dramas, that his hope to reform the 
stage had been to reform it by writing for it. 

The three “ regular tragedies ” are to all appearances Legiti- 
mate plays, except for the denials of “the Author.” Cain and 
Heaven and Earth, written after the failure of Marino was 
known to Byron, are more obviously designed for “a mental 
theatre.” Nevertheless Byron’s hidden urge to reach the stage 
was amazingly persistent, for in that same year he reverted to 
his early Gothic drama, Werner, abandoning his ideals of drama- 
tic reform, but also in practice if not theory abandoning the 
“mental theatre,” producing what not only was calculated to 
suit the degraded tastes of the contemporary audience, but did 
suit them, being acted many times between 1826 and 1860.'** 

The motive behind this about-face is expressed clearly in a 
letter of September 20, 1821, in which, after a defiant dying 
hope that his “new dramas . . . will in time find favour ”— 
he has just been “ mortified that Gifford don’t take to ” them— 
Byron breaks down with the pathetic declaration: 


For that matter— 

“ Nay, if thou’lt mouth, 

I'll rant as well as thou ”"— 
would not be difficult, as I think I have shown in my younger pro- 
ductions [the Eastern Tales|—not dramatic ones, to be sure.1”° 


If Byron did not descend to ranting in Werner, he at least sup- 
plied all the “irregular ” attractions of the most popular cur- 
rent melodrama. To the very end and even while pandering to 
“an ignorant audience,” Byron reiterated his disclaimer: 


128 Idem. 

224TH. Vail Motter notes in Byron’s disclaimer of stage aims for Werner a 
“ decided change in tone from the defiance of the previous year. . .. Hope sprang 
eternal, and Byron would dearly have loved a success in drama, dearly bought after 
so much failure and villification.” Op. cit., p. 247. 

126 Letters 5.372, September 20, 1821, to Murray. 
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I am sorry you think Werner even approaching to any fitness for 
the stage, which, with my notion upon it, is very far from my 
present object.1*° 


For his ego this stand was, of course, more necessary now than 
ever. Unfortunately no one had the temerity to venture an- 
other Byron play on the stage in his lifetime. 

It is interesting to note that Byron’s last fling at amateur 
dramatics, the rehearsal of Othello described above, occurred at 
about the time of the composition of Werner. In the general 
context, such action indicates, I believe, the stage-consciousness 
of Byron at this period. 


There remains to be considered '** the sophistry with which 
Byron rationalized the failure of his plays into a proof of his 
superiority as a playwright. This process may be seen most 
curiously presented in a mutilated page of manuscript once in- 
tended to conclude the Preface to Werner, 1822.*°* Here Byron 
achieves the position that not only his own plays but all plays 
of any worth ever written have been not “ generically intended 
for the stage.” It follows that his own motive for writing drama 
differs in no essential way from the motives of all great dramat- 
ists, and that the matter of stage presentation is immaterial if 
not actually a spot upon one’s record. This position is arrived 
at by the following argument: *”° 


Byron denies that all dramatic writing is for the stage. 

a. Forty-nine out of fifty plays are much read but never acted. 

b. The greatest dramatists are all among those whose plays are 
never or almost never acted. (Shakespeare might appear to be an 
exception, but his plays as staged are not the real Shakespeare but 
“ Tate, Cibber, and Thompson under his name.’) 

.* . The stage does not belong to playwrights. Q.E.D. 

Ergo: Byron wishes to class himself with them at least by coincid- 

ciding with them in the matter of not being produced. (“I am far 

from attempting to raise myself to a level with the least of these 
12° Ibid. 6.31, March 4, 1822, to Moore. 

127 The Deformed Transformed, April to July, 1822 (unfinished), continues the 
Gothic tradition, but in its chaotic state it is hard to say what the work was 
“ designed for.” 

#28 Printed in Poetry 5. 338-339. 

22° T have paraphrased and methodized Byron’s argument. 
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names—I only wish to be [exempted] from a stage which is not 
theirs.”’) 

P.S.: See Charles Lamb to the effect that the plays of Shakespeare 
are not calculated for the stage. This may be applied a “ hundred- 
fold to those of others.” °° 


Thus Byron, by a full circle of sophistry, ranges himself with 
the dramatists of all time, with Ford, Marlowe, Webster, all 
whose plays are never acted but “may be read.” In other 
words, he insists that his plays are as good plays as any.’ 


The reality of Byron’s dramatic aspirations is, I think, clear 
—whether revealed in elaborate rationalizations such as that 
discussed above, or in a simple naked remark such as this re- 
ported by Medwin: 

“Tf he [Kemble] had acted ‘ Marino Faliero,’ its fate would have 
been very different.” 1°? 

And we may be sure that if Marino had succeeded on the stage, 
Byron would have taken to the role of the Great Playwright as 
though that were in the natural course of things, and the critics 
would have easily understood his earlier stage fright for what it 
was. As Byron himself put it, “ If we succeed, well.” Since, 
however, the play failed, the critics have taken Byron’s word 
for it that he had never wanted to see it succeed, and they have 
completely overlooked the fact, which I have been at pains to 
make evident, that Byron wrote the second and third of his 
“ regular classic tragedies ” in a bright period of two months or 
so when he was under the mistaken impression that his first 
tragedy was having a successful run “in spite of Author, pub- 
lisher, and the Lord Chancellor’s injunction.” 


University of Wisconsin 


180 Here Byron has not kept the logic of Lamb, whose statement was that “ the 
plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for performance on a stage than those of 
almost any other dramatist whatever.” 

82 A corollary to this announcement is Byron’s statement, of about the same 
date, to Medwin, that “ Poetry ” has nothing to do with or in a play. Op. cit., 1.94. 
Byron was referring to Lamb only for the nonce and would by no means have sub- 
scribed to his evaluation of a play for its Poetry. 

192 Ibid. 1.144. 
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THE CRITICAL WORKS OF JOHN DENNIS 


Edited by Eowarp Nites HOOKER 


Over a century and a half ago Dr. Johnson remarked that Dennis's critical works 
should be collected, an opinion which has been echoed by other distinguished writers 
from Southey to Spingarn. Wordsworth and Coleridge expressed a deep interest in 
Dennis’s ideas, and Landor and Swinburne praised in extravagant terms his criticism 
and the rugged strength of his prose style. Many of his essays are rare, costly, and, 
in consequence, difficult of access. No American library has them all and only five 
have been reprinted in our century. Students of literary criticism and esthetics and 
of Augustan literature will find in the present edition much that is significant and little 
known. They will also find in the notes, which extend to over 100 large pages, valuable 
material drawn from French and English writers of the Restoration and early eighteenth 
century on most of the topics with which the criticism of the time was concerned. 
There are also textual notes and comments on the occasion and significance of each 
essay. Dennis’s scope was wide and his writings extended over a period of forty 
years; he was the defender of Shakespeare, the first great protagonist of Milton, the 
critic of Addison and Pope. 

Volume I reprints those of his critical writings which were published from 1692 to 
1711; volume II, to be issued within the year, covers the period from 1712 to 1729. 
Together these two volumes contain Dennis’s complete critical works, the most 
significant and most comprehensive body of literary criticism and theory produced in 
England between Dryden and Dr. Johnson. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE WEST 


By JOHN GALT 


Edited by BRADFORD ALLEN BOOTH 


Since John Galt (1779-1839) was the founder of the Scottish realistic novel, his 
work deserves at least the faint praise of “ historical importance.’ But readers of The 
Entail and The Annals of the Parish know that Galt’s best work is highly significant 
as literature, and that his fame should not be merely a local or even a national matter, 
for he possessed imaginative gifts that will delight all who relish the art of narration. 
To a mind stored with the heritage of the past he added a discriminating observation of 
men and manners, and for the perennial delight of all men preserved both in the idiom 
of his people. The Gathering of the West is the only one of Galt’s Scottish stories that 
has never been republished. It deserves a better fate, and its reappearance now on the 
one hundredth anniversary of Galt’s death will raise, not lower, Galt’s reputation. 
It is written with spirit and vigor, with broad lines of rich humor. 

The editor's introductory essay investigates the social, political, and literary conditions 
which retarded the emergence of the Scottish novel, and traces the growth of vernacular 
fiction through the chapbooks to Scott. Galt’s contributions to the technique of the 
parochial novel are studied in detail, and his particular characteristics are examined. 
Finally, Galt’s influence is followed through Moir, Barrie, and Brown down to the 
present day; and reasons are advanced to disprove the familiar statement of the literary 
historian that Galt was the founder of the Kailyard School. The editor's preface to 
The Gathering of the West itself provides a critical background for the interpretation 
of the novelette. 

ix +109 pages. Octavo. $1.50. 
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